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Aligning  strategy  and  technology  has  undeniable 
benefits.  But  how  exactly  does  a  business  achieve 
it?  Accenture's  groundbreaking  study  of  over  500 
high  performers,  as  well  asour  hands-on  experience 
with  high-performance  businesses,  has  given  us 
unique  insights  into  what  works,  what  doesn't 
and  why.  Drawing  on  this  knowledge,  Accenture 
helps  bridge  the  gap  between  an  organization's 
IT  systems  and  capabilities  and  its  strategic  vision 
for  high  performance. 
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•  Predictive  Analytics 
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cover  story  |  staffing  It’s  not  easy  for  an  IT 
department  steeped  in  the  ways  of  its  mostly  white, 
male  and  longtime  employees  to  welcome  anyone  new, 
despite  good  intentions.  But  at  Southern  Company,  a 
diverse  workforce  has  become  a  business  necessity. 

By  Stephanie  Overby 


41  How  I  Learned  to  Love 
Telecommuting 

telecommuting  The  CareGroup  CIO  wasn’t  a  fan 
of  this  style  of  work— until  he  and  his  team  began 
experimenting  with  it.  By  John  Halamka 
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23  Rethinking  Disaster 
Recovery 

ESSENTIAL  TECHNOLOGY  Thanks  to 
techniques  including  virtualization  and  WAN 
optimization,  CIOs  have  new  disaster  recov¬ 
ery  options  and  more  negotiating  power  with 
vendors.  By  Bill  Snyder 

52  Plan  for  Tomorrow's 
Business  Today 

strategic  cio  Groupe  Danone’s  CIO  for 
North  America  created  a  team  to  explore 
innovative  technologies  that  are  key  to  his 
company’s  future.  By  E.  Jeffrey  Hutchinson 


Southern  Company  CIO 
Becky  Blalock  (front,  with 
members  of  her  IT  team) 

provided  programs 

2  that  help  staff, 

including  women  and 

8  minorities,  prepare  for 
career  advancement. 
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To  understand  the  value  of  Web  2.0, 
you  have  to  try  it  for  yourself. 

By  Abbie  Lundberg 
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Under  the  Glass  Ceiling 

In  2000,  CIO  investigated  the  relative  absence 
of  African-Americans  in  senior  management. 

By  all  counts,  companies  even  then  were  making 
commendable  efforts  to  recruit  diverse  staff  and 
rid  their  workplaces  of  blatant  discrimination.  But 
when  it  came  to  who  was  promoted,  the  color  of 
one’s  skin  al I  too  often  played  a  role.  Are  we  any 
closer  now  to  closing  the  gap? 


yy  www.cio.com/article/358763 


[ADVICE  &  OPINION] 

AN  OPEN  DISCUSSION 
ON OPEN SOURCE 

Are  your  users  clarmoringto  use 
open  source  but  you’re  unsure  about 
implementation  at  the  enterprise 
level?  CI0.com  has  invited  a  dozen 
renowned  open-source  experts  to 
examine  the  risks  and  benefits  of 
open  source  in  a  five-day  blog-based 
discussion  beginning  June2. 
advice.cio.com 

[I.T.  DRILLDOWN] 

VIRTUALIZATION 

NATION 

Don’t  miss  the  latest  virtualization 
news  and  analysis,  case  studies,  a 
comprehensive  vendor  matrix  and 
ournewvirtualizationblog. 

www.cio.com/topic/168354 
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THE  HONOREES 

Check  out  this  year’s 
list  of  100  companies 
that  excel  at  using  tech¬ 
nology  in  innovative 
ways  to  create  business 
value,  and  learn  about 
the  projects  that  most 
impressed  our  judges. 
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»  Going  Mobile  RIM  VP  predicts  what’s  next  for  BlackBerry  apps 
»  BSA  Study  Software  piracy  declining  in  many  countries 
»  Web  2.0  Understanding  Microsoft’s  SharePoint 
»  Seif-Assessment  Tool  Do  you  have  what  it  takes  to  lead? 
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Time  Warner  Telecom  is  becoming  tw  telecom. 
But  there's  no  abbreviating  our  customer  service. 
Or  our  networking  solutions  for  business. 
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While  we  may  use  a  twick  or  two  as  a  reminder,  our  new  name  isn't  about 
to  change  who  we  are.  We're  one  of  the  top  three  business  Ethernet  service 
providers  nationwide.  And  what  got  us  here  is  a  passion  for  customer  service 
unheard  of  in  our  industry.  No  bureaucracy,  no  runaround,  just  committed 
people  who  respond  quickly,  listen  carefully  and  make  things  happen. 

Celebrate  our  new  name  with  us  and  double  your  bandwidth  for  free.* 
Now  through  June  30.  For  details,  visit  us  at  www.twtelecom.com/twuth 


‘Conditions  apply.  See  website  for  details. 
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Web  2.0  in  Business 

To  understand  the  value,  you  have  to  try  it  for  yourself 

More  and  more  companies  are  offering 

some  type  of  Web  2.0  or  consumer  technology 
as  corporate  applications  to  their  employees.  In 
fact,  two-thirds  of  respondents  to  a  CIO  research 
study  earlier  this  year  said  they  do  so,  with  IM, 
wikis  and  blogs  leading  the  way. 

According  to  Forrester  Research,  Web  2.0  tech¬ 
nology  spending  will  grow  to  $4.6  billion  in  the 
next  five  years.  That  would  put  it  into  a  category 
almost  as  large  as  business  intelligence,  one  of  the 
hottest  software  growth  areas  of  the  last  few  years. 

While  today  the  vast  majority  of  Web  2.0  applications  are  internal,  Forrester 
expects  spending  on  external  applications  to  dwarf  that  soon.  Blogs,  wikis  and 
social  networking  tools  that  are  now  being  used  for  internal  communication,  col¬ 
laboration  and  knowledge  management  will  increasingly  be  used  to  communicate 
and  collaborate  with  customers  and  partners.  Consumer  goods  companies  such 
as  Pepperidge  Farm  and  Mattel,  Jockey  and  Pepsi  have  already  built  feature-rich 
online  community  sites  where  customers  can  play  games,  enter  contests,  down¬ 
load  music,  interact  with  other  people  like  them,  and  even  contribute  new  product 
design  ideas.  It’s  fascinating  to  see  the  different  approaches  they’re  taking. 

As  with  all  new  things,  there’s  a  wide  range  of  acceptance  (or  lack  thereof)  and 
adoption  of  Web  2.0  across  organizations.  Many  CIOs  wrestle  with  how  to  com¬ 
municate  to  other  senior  executives  on  why  this  isn’t  a  frivolous  waste  of  time  but 
actually  something  worth  spending  money  and  attention  on.  Some  still  need  to 
figure  that  out  for  themselves. 

But  getting  buy-in  to  the  value  proposition  is  just  the  start.  Web  2.0  requires  a 
completely  different  approach  to  management— a  shift  from  command  and  control 
to  facilitate  and  enable.  Yes,  you’ve  heard  that  before,  but  this  is  the  real  deal.  Even 
if  you  don’t  buy  in,  this  is  going  to  happen,  and  you  can’t  stop  it.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  a  wave  of  new  technology  is  being  driven  not  by  the  technology  organization 
or  even  vendors  but  by  employees  and  customers.  That  changes  the  game. 

My  advice  to  all  executives  today  is  just  get  in  there.  Set  up  accounts  at  Facebook, 
Linkedln,  Flickr,  Dopplr  and  Twitter.  You  can’t  begin  to  understand  the  real  value 
(and  therefore  what  the  right  approach  is  for  your  company  and  your  customers) 
until  you  experience  it  for  yourself. 

View  my  presentation  on  this  topic  at  www.slideshare.net/abbielundberg. 


Abbie  Lundberg,  Editor  in  Chief 

lundberg@cio.com 
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Rules  for  Success 

Use  IT  to  make  your  business  model  unassailable 

On  a  recent  plane  trip  I  finished  reading  Ken 
Follet’s  historical  novel  The  Pillars  of  the  Earth,  a 
mid-12th  century  story  of  the  building  of  mam¬ 
moth  Gothic  cathedrals  in  England.  With  two 
hours  remaining  in  the  flight  I  reached  into  my 
travel  bag  for  more  reading  material  and  pulled 
out  the  most  recent  letter  to  shareholders  written 
by  Warren  Buffett,  CEO  of  Berkshire  Hathaway. 

Buffett’s  letter  is  a  fascinating  document.  This 
year’s  version  is  particularly  interesting  because 
on  page  six  he  shares  with  readers  in  simple  language  his  five  pillars  of  business 
success. 

The  first  is  simplicity.  Is  your  business  and  its  value  proposition  easily  under¬ 
stood  by  customers  and  prospects?  Complexity  is  the  enemy.  If  you  cannot  easily 
explain  your  business  to  prospects,  how  can  you  explain  to  them  why  they  need 
your  products  or  services? 

Second  on  Buffett’s  list  is  “favorable  long-term  growth  economics.”  Is  your  busi¬ 
ness  in  a  market  that  is  growing?  Or  shrinking?  Do  you  even  know? 

Buffett  looks  next  for  businesses  that  have  “able  and  trustworthy  manage¬ 
ment.”  Fourth,  he  notes,  Berkshire  Hathaway  rivets  its  focus  on  sensible  pricing 
relative  to  the  competition.  Companies  should  figure  out  if  their  prices  are  too 
high  or  too  low. 

If  you  have  a  business  value  proposition  that  is  easily  understood  by  customers, 
if  you  operate  in  a  market  with  favorable  long-term  growth  economics,  if  you  have 
a  great  management  team  and  if  your  prices  make  sense,  congratulations! 

But  don’t  stop  too  long  to  celebrate.  You  surely  have  lots  of  competitors  trying  to 
assail  your  castle— which  leads  to  Buffett’s  final  criterion  for  a  successful  business. 
How  easily  can  competitors  breach  your  moat  by  commoditizing  your  business? 
As  CIO,  your  job— like  the  builders  of  those  12th  century  castles— is  to  make  sure 
your  moat  is  wide,  deep  and  unassailable.  Unlike  stones  and  mortar,  technology 
is  your  key  tool.  If  you  would  like  a  copy  of  Buffett’s  letter,  drop  me  an  e-mail. 


Gary  Beach,  Publisher  Emeritus 

gbeach(a)cio.com 
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The  fastest  way  to  have  a  connected  workplace. 


Work  with  InterSystems  Ensemble®  software  to  raise 
productivity  and  lower  costs. 

Ensemble  is  a  rapid  integration  and  development 
platform  that  makes  it  much  easier  to  connect  applications, 
processes,  and  people.  IT  managers  who  have  switched 
from  other  integration  products  report  they  can  finish 
projects  in  half  the  time  with  Ensemble. 

For  your  future  development  efforts,  if  you  embed 
Ensemble  you  can  create  a  new  class  of  applications  that 
are  connectable.  Plus,  you'll  be  able  to  enhance  legacy 
applications  with  adaptable  workflow,  browser-based  user 


interfaces,  rules-based  business  processes,  dashboards, 
and  other  innovations  -  without  rewriting  your  code. 

Ensemble’s  technology  stack  includes  the  world's 
fastest  object  database  -  InterSystems  Cache®.  Cache's 
lightning  speed,  massive  scalability,  and  rapid  development 
environment  give  Ensemble  unmatched  capabilities. 

For  30  years,  we've  been  a  creative  technology 
partner  for  leading  enterprises  that  rely  on  the  high 
performance  of  our  products.  Ensemble  and  Cache  are 
so  reliable  that  the  world's  best  hospitals  use  them  for 
life-or-death  systems. 


IneerSyseems 

See  product  demonstrations  at  InterSystems.com/Connectl3F 
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Proven  Success 

SAS  and  Lilly 

“With  SAS'  software,  we  can  focus  on  regulatory  compliance 
today  -  while  moving  healthcare  forward  for  tomorrow.” 
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Michael  C.  Heim 

Vice  President,  Information  Technology,  and  Chief  Information  Officer 

Eli  Lilly  and  Company 
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Net  Neutrality’s  Second  Chance? 


internet  Two  Democrats  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  have 
introduced  a  bill  that  would  subject 
broadband  providers  to  antitrust 
violations  if  they  block  or  slow  Inter¬ 
net  traffic. 

Rep.  John  Conyers  (D-Mich.), 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  Rep.  Zoe  Lofgren 
(D-Calif.)  have  sponsored  the  Internet 
Freedom  and  Nondiscrimination  Act. 

The  bill  requires  Internet  service 
providers  to  interconnect  with  the 
facilities  of  other  network  providers 
on  a  reasonable  and  nondiscrimina- 
tory  basis.  It  also  requires  them  to 
operate  their  networks  in  a  reason¬ 


able  and  nondiscriminating  manner 
so  that  all  content,  applications  and 
services  are  treated  the  same  and 
have  an  equal  opportunity  to  reach 
consumers. 

ISPs  that  don’t  follow  these  Net 
neutrality  rules  would  be  subject  to 
antitrust  enforcement. 

The  legislation,  introduced  in 
May,  earned  praise  from  some  con¬ 
sumer  and  online  rights  groups. 
Large  broadband  and  mobile  phone 
service  providers  have  begun  to  dis¬ 
criminate  against  some  content,  with 
Comcast  saying  it  has  slowed  some 
customer  access  to  the  BitTorrent 
peer-to-  Continued  on  Page  14 
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REPORT:  Enterprises  Adopt  SaaS  Aggressively 


applications  Software  as  a  service  (SaaS),  which 
lets  organizations  access  software  over  the  Web  instead 
of  locally  on  a  desktop,  is  rapidly  pervadingthe  enterprise 
space,  with  nearly  73  percent  of  large  companies  say¬ 
ing  they  have  adopted  it  or  plan  to  adopt  it  in  the  next  18 
months,  according  to  a  recent  survey  by  Kelton  Research. 

The  survey,  commissioned  by  Acumen  Solutions,  a 
business  and  technology  consultingfirm,  polled  approxi¬ 
mately  100  IT  and  business  executives  from  Fortune  500 
firms.  The  participation  by  business  executives  in  the 
survey  shows  just  how  disruptive  an  innovation  SaaS 
has  been  for  IT:  If  a  line-of-business  department  doesn’t 
want  to  wait  for  IT  to  provide  a  piece  of  technology,  an 
SaaS  offering  is  only  “a  credit  card  purchase  away.” 

“Two  years  ago,  that  was  exactly  what  was  happen¬ 
ing,"  says  Donita  Prakash,  chief  marketing  officer  of 


Acumen  Solutions.  “Now  we  see  IT  embracing  SaaS  and 
doing  replacements  of  on-premise  software." 

Prakash  says  most  implementations  of  SaaS  software 
center  around  CRM,  as  evinced  by  the  success  of 
Salesforce.com.  Productivity  software,  such  as  Google 
Apps,  has  been  slow  to  catch  on.  "That  area  of  software  is 
still  heavily  in  the  desktop  environment,"  she  says. 

SaaS  adoption,  the  survey  noted,  is  being  driven  by 
speed  to  market,  easier  maintenance  and  price.  Enter¬ 
prise  customers  still  hold  some  reservations  about  SaaS, 
however.  More  than  half  (56  percent)  worry  about  how 
SaaS  offerings  can  integrate  with  existing  installed  data. 
In  addition,  since  SaaS  vendors  typically  host  the  data 
for  their  customers,  many  enterprises  (62  percent)  worry 
about  the  security  of  data  that  is  not  behind  their  firewall. 

-C.G.  Lynch 
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IN-FLIGHT  BROADBAND  I 
PREPARES  FOR  TAKEOFF  1 


Continued  from  Page  13 


Net  Neutrality 


business  travel  Road  warriors,  start  up  your  laptops: 
High-speed  Internet  access  will  be  returning  to  aircraft  next  year 
through  a  new  service  being  offered  by  Panasonic. 

ExConnect  should  be  available  in  early  2009  and  will  be  the 
first  intercontinental,  high-speed  Internet  service  available  on  air¬ 
craft  since  2006,  when  Boeing's  Connexion  service  was  shut  down 
because  of  mounting  losses.  Like  the  Boeing  service,  Panasonic’s 
ExConnect  will  offer  speeds  comparable  to  public  Internet  hot 
spots  and  also  will  allow  airlines  to  feed  live  television  into  the  air¬ 
craft’s  in-flight  entertainment  system.  Pricing  is  yet  to  be  finalized, 
but  Panasonic  is  looking  at  approximately  $12  per  hour  or  $22  per 
day,  which  is  also  close  to  the  pricing  of  the  defunct  Connexion 
service.  Panasonic  says  airline  customers  have  already  signed 
up  for  the  service,  but  their  identities  have  not  been  disclosed. 

ExConnect  will  work  off  the  back  of  the  GlobalConnex  satel¬ 
lite  broadband  service  that  is  offered  by  Intelsat  and  is  currently 
used  by  corporate  clients  and  telecom  operators.  The  service  to 
aircraft  will  initially  be  introduced  in  targeted  regions  of  the  globe 
and  expanded  with  demand,  says  Panasonic. 

While  it’s  best  known  for  consumer  electronics,  the  company 
is  a  major  player  in  the  in-flight  entertainment  market  through  its 
U.S.  subsidiary  Panasonic  Avionics. 

In-flight  Internet  was  first  launched  in  mid-2004,  when  Luft¬ 
hansa  rolled  out  the  service  on  its  long-haul  jets.  Many  major 
Asian  and  European  airlines  followed  with  the  service  but  the 
big  U.S.  airlines,  still  reeling  from  the  chaos  of  the  2001  terror¬ 
ist  attacks,  never  signed  on  to  the  service.  In  the  end,  Boeing 
decided  to  close  Connexion  before  it  took  off. 

-Martyn  Williams 


What  Improves  Retention? 


staffing  Money  talks  when  it  comes  to  keeping  IT  staff  in  the 
fold  but  it’s  not  the  only  employee-loyalty  tool*  according  to  a  survey 
of  CIOs  by  Robert  Half  Technology.  Training  and  flex  time  are  also 
important  retention  tools. 


Increased  compensation 

27% 

Extra  vacation 
days  or  time  off 

Professional 
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21% 

6%* 
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Company 
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i 
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Telecommuting 

7% 

None 

! 

Don’t  know 

SOURCE:  Robert  Half  Technology 


peer  protocol  during  times  of  network 
congestion,  they  say.  Other  broadband 
providers  have  talked  about  managing 
their  networks  or  asking  some  popular 
websites  to  pay  more  for  fast  service,  Net 
neutrality  advocates  have  said. 

“The  bill  squarely  addresses  the  issue 
of  the  enormous  market  power  of  the 
telephone  and  cable  companies  as  the 
providers  of  98  percent  of  the  broadband 
service  in  the  country,”  says  Gigi  Sohn, 
president  of  Public  Knowledge,  a  pub¬ 
lic-interest  advocacy  group.  “The  bill 
restores  the  principle  of  nondiscrimina¬ 
tion  that  allowed  the  Internet  to  flourish 
in  the  dial-up  era,  making  certain  that 
the  same  freedom  and  innovation  will 
flourish  in  the  broadband  era  without 
burdensome  regulation.” 

But  broadband  providers  and  some 
congressional  Republicans  have  argued 
that  Net-neutrality  legislation  isn’t  nec¬ 
essary.  They  say  the  broadband  market 
is  becoming  more  competitive  and  Net- 
neutrality  regulations  could  hamper 
investment  in  broadband  networks. 

Competition  is  happening  at  “all 
levels  of  the  Internet,”  Rep.  Fred  Upton 
(R-Mich.)  said  this  week.  “Our  hands-off 
policy  is  working.” 

Conyers  and  Lofgren  were  cospon¬ 
sors  of  a  similar  bill  introduced  in  2006, 
when  Republicans  held  a  majority  in 
the  House.  With  significant  Republi¬ 
can  opposition,  the  2006  bill  died,  but 
Democrats  were  elected  to  the  majority 
late  that  year. 

“Americans  have  come  to  expect  the 
Internet  to  be  open  to  everyone,”  Con¬ 
yers  said  in  a  statement.  “The  Internet 
was  designed  without  centralized  con¬ 
trol,  without  gatekeepers  for  content  and 
services.  If  we  allow  companies  with 
monopoly  or  duopoly  power  to  control 
how  the  Internet  operates,  network  pro¬ 
viders  could  have  the  power  to  choose 
what  content  is  available.” 

- Grant  Gross 
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I  NEED... 

Lower  costs  on  corporate  communications 
Anytime,  anywhere  business  access 
To  make  collaboration  a  reality 
Enhanced  business  continuity 
To  consolidate  voice,  video  and  data 


experience 


Are  you  ready  for  more  than  just  talk? 

We  can  help  you  immediately  recognize  the  positive  impact 

of  Unified  Communications  by  helping  you: 

o  Use  collaboration  to  enable  employees  to  easily  share 
ideas,  projects,  and  workloads. 

0  Simplify  communications  by  providing  one  focal  point  for 
all  forms  of  communications. 

0  Seamlessly  provide  multiple  contact  points  at  anytime, 
from  nearly  anywhere. 

Experience  Unified  Communications  Today. 

For  a  limited  time,  qualify  to  receive  a  $50  gift  card.* 

Call  1-800-473-8630  or  visit  www.us.logicalis.com/cc.  Plus, 
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IT  Scores 
Low  With 
Business  Execs 


survey  Why  do  corporate  executives 
hold  a  low  view  of  the  IT  departments  in 
their  own  organizations?  Non-IT  execu¬ 
tives  see  the  technology  group  as  less  able 
to  deal  with  change,  less  aligned  to  business 
strategy  and  even  unable  to  fulfill  business 
strategy,  according  to  a  survey  by  Booz  Allen 
Hamilton  and  CIO.  The  survey  was  done 
online;  respondents  included  1,650  execu¬ 
tives  worldwide. 

IT  groups  were  rated  “healthy”  by  34 
percent  of  respondents  and  “unhealthy”  by 
50  percent.  When  divided  by  industry,  the 
IT  group  fared  best  in  banking  and  insur¬ 
ance.  Among  respondents  working  at  banks, 
45  percent  rated  their  IT  groups  healthy.  In 
insurance,  it  was  40  percent. 

“IT  executives  are  more  insular  than  oth¬ 
ers  and  don’t  communicate  with  business 
counterparts  well,”  says  Corrie  DeCamp,  a 
principal  at  Booz  Allen  who  led  the  survey. 

IT  managers  are  often  criticized  for  not  com¬ 
municating  well  with  business  counterparts. 
Aligning  IT  with  business  strategy  is  a  peren¬ 
nial  to-do  item  in  CIO’s  annual  “State  of  the 
CIO”  research. 

The  structure  of  the  IT  group  may  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  perception  of  being  “unhealthy,” 
DeCamp  says.  For  example,  a  shared  services 
model,  in  which  business  units  contract  with 
a  central  IT  group  for  technology  tasks,  may 
make  economic  sense  for  conglomerates. 

But  creating  a  shared  services  group  may 
create  more  bureaucracy  for  business  units 
to  cut  through.  “Business  units  perceive 
that  if  they  have  their  own  IT  organization, 
that  group  can  do  things  just  for  them,”  says 
DeCamp.  Shared  services  can  be  viewed  as 
“less  nimble.” 

At  companies  where  the  CIO  reports  to 
the  CEO,  IT  is  seen  as  more  healthy,  the 
survey  found.  There’s  better  translation  of 
decisions  to  action,  and  such  IT  groups  are 
more  likely  to  innovate  and  improve  busi¬ 
ness  processes.  - Kim  S.  Nash 


What  Keeps  Your 

CEO  Upat  Night? 


management  CEOs  face  major  organizational 
changes  and  feel  their  companies  are  not  responding  as 
well  to  those  challenges,  including  new  ways  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  technology,  according  to  an  IBM  survey. 

The  2008  survey  of  more  than  1,000  CEOs  worldwide 
found  that  they  ranked  change  as  the  top  business  issue 
facing  their  organization.  Eighty-three  percent  say  their 
company  is  facing  substantial  change  in  the  next  three 
years,  up  from  65  percent  in  2006.  There  is  also  a  growing 
gap  between  the  amount  of  change  expected  and  the  ability 
of  CEOs  to  tackle  it  successfully.  In  2008,  this  gap  reached 
22  percent,  nearly  triple  what  it  was  in  2006,  according  to 
the  survey. 

The  survey  identifies  the  top  change  drivers  as  market 
factors  (48  percent  of  respondents),  people  skills  (48 
percent),  and  technological  factors  (35  percent).  People 
skills  have  continued  to  grow  in  importance  since  2004, 
when  they  weighed  in  at  42  percent;  such  importance  is 
largely  due  to  a  growing  lack  of  technical  and  management 
talent  created  by  Baby  Boomers  exiting  the  workforce,  the 
report  says. 

To  meet  those  challenges,  many  CEOs  are  adapting  their 
business  models:  Sixty-nine  percent  say  they  are  making 
extensive  changes  to  the  way  they  do  business.  The  study 
suggests  many  of  these  changes  will  capitalize  on  virtual 
technologies  and  real-time  feedback. 

CEOs  are  also  spending  more  time  responding  to  green 
issues;  concern  about  the  environment  rose  during  the 
last  four  years,  according  to  the  study.  Twelve  percent  of 
CEOs  in  the  Americas  say  environmental  factors  are  a  top 
business  driver,  whereas  21  percent  of  European  and  Asia 
Pacific  CEOs  prioritize  green  issues. 

What’s  driving  this  change?  The  study  points  to  a  rise 
in  customer  and  employee  expectations  around  corporate 
social  responsibility.  -D/ann  Daniel 
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In  a  connected  world,  retreat  is  not  an  option. 
The  new  Windows  Server'  2008  dodges  attacks 
with  built-in  Network  Access  Protection  and 
a  Read-Only  Domain  Controller  that  can  help 
dramatically  reduce  vulnerabilities.  So  you  get 
superhuman  reliability.  It's  the  server  unleashed. 


Meet  the  new  Windows  Server2008 

at  serverunleashed.com 
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Pitney  Bowes  Delivers  With  Mobile  CRM  and  ERP 


mobile  At  Pitney  Bowes,  a  provider  of  mailing 
products  and  services,  drivers  and  service  rep¬ 
resentatives  rely  on  mobile  applications  to  get 
them  to  their  next  job  sites,  ensure  they’ve  got 
the  proper  parts  and  inventory  in  their  vans, 
and  more.  Pitney  is  not  alone:  Almost  95  per¬ 
cent  of  enterprises  use  some  form  of  mobile 
data  applications,  according  to  In-Stat. 
However,  Pitney  saw  the  value  in  busi¬ 
ness-specific  mobile  applications  early  on. 
After  deploying  Siebel  customer  relationship 
management  (CRM)  software  in  2003,  Pitney 
saw  that  getting  that  information— along  with  ERP 
data  from  its  SAP  system— into  the  hands  of  its  field  ser¬ 
vice  techs  could  improve  customer  service. 

Paul  Weston,  Pitney’s  VP  of  CRM  systems,  decided  to 
deliver  CRM  and  ERP  information  to  techs’  handhelds 
via  Antenna  Software’s  Antenna  Mobile  Platform  (AMP) 
and  its  AMPower  Service  application.  The  software  inter¬ 
acts  with  corporate  systems  and  manages  transactions 
between  them  and  mobile  devices.  “It’s  how  they  get  their 
days’  work,”  says  Weston.  “When  they  finish  a  job  and 
want  to  know  where  they’re  going  next,  they  get  that  loca¬ 


tion  from  their  mobile  devices.” 

Pitney  now  spends  less  time  and  money  on  callbacks 
and  return  visits  to  customers  due  to  its  improved 
inventory  controls  and  management.  It  has  reduced 
excess  parts  inventory  by  22  percent.  Field  workers 
handle  more  service  requests  per  day  because  they 
spend  less  time  on  each  call.  Pitney  also  improved  man¬ 
agement  of  its  customer  service  agreements  due  to  the 
application’s  real-time  field  progress  reports,  ability  to 
prioritize  service  calls,  and  intelligent  notification  for 
urgent  calls.  Field  techs  enter  progress  data  into  corpo¬ 
rate  systems  in  real  time,  so  call  center  reps  have  better 
visibility  in  the  service  process  and  can  provide  better 
service  to  customers,  says  Weston. 

Weston  chose  Antenna’s  mobile  technology  for 
three  reasons.  First,  other  solutions  he  considered  were 
largely  Web-based,  which  meant  field  workers  wouldn’t 
be  able  to  access  systems  or  information  in  areas  with¬ 
out  cellular  connectivity.  Second,  Antenna  specializes  in 
mobile  applications  and  offers  a  higher  level  of  usability 
and  device  portability.  Finally,  Antenna  is  a  Siebel-certi- 
fied  offering  for  mobile  CRM,  so  support  through  Siebel 
is  available,  according  to  Weston.  -Al  Sacco 


New  CIO  a  Perfect  Match  for  Google 


on  the  move  Last  month, 

Ben  Fried  began  his  new  job  as  CIO 
of  Google.  The  search  giant  recruited 
Fried  from  Morgan  Stanley,  where 
he  was  managing  director  of  its  appli¬ 
cations  infrastructure,  to 
replace  Douglas  Merrill, 
who  left  Google  in  April  to 
become  president  of  EMI’s 
new  digital  music  business. 

Executive  recruiters  and 
Wall  Street  analysts  agree 
that  Google’s  pick  of  Fried 
is  mutually  beneficial:  Google  gets  an 
executive  with  experience  managing 
complex  technology  on  a  global  scale, 
and  Fried  gets  one  heck  of  a  new  job. 

Jeffrey  Lindsay,  a  senior  analyst 


who  covers  Internet  companies, 
including  Google,  for  Sanford  C. 
Bernstein,  says  Google  was  smart 
canvassing  for  a  new  CIO.  “Morgan 
Stanley  is  operating  around  the  globe 
and  doing  real-time  trading 
worth  billions  of  dollars.  You 
can’t  afford  to  have  outages," 
he  says.  “If  you  look  at  the 
average  trading  floor,  you’ll 
see  traders  with  six  to  eight 
screens,  totally  disparate  sys¬ 
tems  that  must  be  integrated. 
A  CIO  coming  out  of  that  environment 
is  likely  to  be  extremely  good." 

Lindsay  expects  Fried’s  knowledge 
of  financial  systems  and  corporate 
IT  to  advance  Google  Finance  and 


Google  Apps.  "There  are  a  lot  of 
things  Google  is  getting  into. ..that  will 
be  much  more  familiar  territory  for 
Ben  Fried  because  of  his  [corporate] 
background,”  he  says.  “If  Google  is 
lookingto  sell  Google  Apps  to  Wall 
Street,  he  will  be  a  particularly  good 
CIO  to  help  them.” 

Shawn  Banerji,  a  recruiter  with 
executive  search  firm  Russell  Reyn¬ 
olds,  says  the  Google  job  is  a  big  step 
up  for  Fried.  For  one  thing,  it  gets  him 
out  of  an  industry  in  financial  turmoil. 
What’s  more,  says  Banerji,  "He’s 
going  from  a  place  where  he  was  a 
quasi  officer  in  the  cadre  of  the  CIO  to 
the  number-one  IT  job  at  Google.” 

-Meridith  Levinson 


Ben  Fried 


cio.com 


Read  Meridith  Levinson's  MOVERS  AND  SHAKERS  blog  for  the  latest  moves.  Find  it  at  blogs.f 
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Systems 


Your  data  center  hardware 
requirements  are  growing  every  day. 

With  ZT  Systems,  you  get  validated,  high-quality  servers  featuring 
the  Quad-Core  Intel®  Xeon®  processor  5400  Series  for  maximum 
performance  and  efficiency  -  but  that’s  only  part  of  the  solution.  ZT 
Systems  now  offers  customizable  programs  designed  to  enable  the 
ultimate  in  value  and  ease  of  implementation  for  organizations 
operating  infrastructure-scale  data  centers. 


Leading  Edge  Technology  -  Innovative  solutions  from  ZT  Systems  address  the  critical 
challenges  faced  by  data  centers  today.  ZT  servers  feature  high  efficiency  power  supplies  for 
cost  savings  and  improved  thermal  performance,  and  our  innovative  twin  node  servers  enable 
an  unprecedented  combination  of  density  and  value,  with  two  discreet  server  motherboards  in 
a  1U  chassis. 

Custom  Hardware  and  integration  -  ZT  Systems  works  with  data  center  management  to 
determine  the  right  mix  of  technologies  and  platforms  for  your  environment.  We  set  up 
customized  stable  platform  programs  to  extend  product  lifecycles,  improve  consistency,  and 
drive  down  total  cost  of  ownership. 

Customized  Service  and  Support  -  ZT  Systems  extends  a  flexible  range  of  service  and 
support  offerings  designed  for  data  centers.  From  full  service  support  to  customized  options  for 
clients  with  internal  support  resources,  ZT  develops  specialized  programs  tailored  to  meet  your 
specific  requirements. 

Custom  Logistics  -  Custom  logistics  options  from  ZT  Systems  are  designed  to  increase  data 
center  procurement  efficiency.  From  custom  packaging  and  palletization  to  enhanced  RA 
procedures  and  extranets,  ZT  solutions  speed  server  implementation  and  reduce  internal  costs. 

Maximum  Cost  Effectiveness  -  ZT  is  committed  to  providing  value  added  price  leadership 
within  the  high-volume  server  segment.  Our  operational  efficiencies  mean  cost  advantages  for 
you,  with  recent  comparisons  yielding  substantial  savings  over  equivalent  configurations  from 
other  major  manufacturers. 
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the  green  grid' 

member 

ZT  Systems  is  a  contributing  member 
of  The  Green  Grid,  a  consortium  of 
information  technology  companies 
and  professionals  seeking  to  lower 
the  overall  consumption  of  power  in 
data  centers  around  the  globe.  With 
server  solutions  designed  from  the 
ground  up  for  energy  efficiency,  ZT 
Systems  empowers  data  center 
management  to  optimize  density  and 
power  consumption  -  and  lower  cost 
of  ownership  and  operation. 


Contact  Us  Today  to  Learn  About  ZT  Server 
Solutions  and  Data  Center  Programs 
Customized  to  Fit  Your  Needs 


ZT  Systems 


(866)  888-6669 

DataCenterSales@ZTSystems.com 

www.ztsystems.com/datacenter 
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Applications  Architect 


11111111)11 
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job  description:  The  Applications  Architect  title  has  become 
overused  and  a  iack  of  consensus  regarding  its  definition  has  set 
in.  Many  software  engineer,  programmer  and  developer  jobs  use 
this  title,  but  the  tasks  performed  in  those  positions  are  quite  dif¬ 
ferent.  A  true  applications  architect  has  a  broad  view  and  under¬ 
standing  of  an  organization’s  software  landscape.  They  ensure 
that  individual  software  projects  adhere  to  the  organization’s 
application  development  methodology  and  parameters.  "They 
act  as  consultants  to  developers  and  as  architecture  cops,”  says 
Dave  Van  De  Voort,  principal  at  Mercer.  Demand  has  grown  as 
companies  set  up  blogs  and  wikis,  do  software  integration  and 
Web-enabling  existing  applications.  “A  perfect  storm  of  different 
factors  has  made  this  a  hot  job,”  says  Robert  Half  Technology  VP 
John  Estes. 
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why  you  need 


one:  An  applications 
architect  steers  a  project 
and  makes  sure  it  fits  an 
organization’s  IT  infra¬ 
structure  and  business 
strategy.  Typically  they 
are  hired  by  large  orga¬ 
nizations  with  a  diverse 
set  of  appl  ications  to  be 
integrated  and  lots  of 


application  development 
projects. 

desired  skills:  Five 
years  hands-on  applica¬ 
tion  development  expe¬ 
rience.  Broad  knowledge 
of  development  plat¬ 
forms,  languages  and 
technologies.  Planning 
and  designing  skills 
are  key.  Must  also  be 
an  excellent  software 
developer.  This  skill  is 
important  since  it  allows 
the  architect  to  earn  the 
respect  of  the  developer 
team  and  makes  him 
less  likely  to  “over-archi¬ 
tect”  the  system.  "Match 
their  experience  to  the 
platform  they’ll  work 
with  in  your  company,” 


says  Jim  Lanzalotto,  VP 
of  strategy  and  market¬ 
ing  at  Yoh. 

how  to  find  them: 

Try  the  consulting  divi¬ 
sions  of  IT  services  ven¬ 
dors  and  of  the  actual 
application  makers, 
as  well  as  the  ranks  of 
experienced  application 
architects  in  IT  organiza¬ 
tions. 

what  to  look  for: 

Problem  solvers  with 
project  management 
skills  and  the  ability 
to  lead  talented,  often 
opinionated  developers. 
"Programming  is  an  art 
and  people  have  differ¬ 
ent  ideas  about  how  to 


design,  implement  and 
test  code.  You  have  to 
be  a  good  referee,”  says 
Estes.  Understanding 
a  company’s  business 
goals  is  key.  “Architects 
must  understand  the 
business  problem  first 
and  be  able  to  look  at  a 
broad  range  of  technol¬ 
ogy  solutions,  so  it's 
very  important  that 
they  don't  have  technol¬ 
ogy  biases,”  says  Gabe 
Cortina,  applications 
director  at  Medtronic’s 
diabetes  division. 


elimination 
round:  Have  a  can¬ 
didate  explain  a  devel¬ 
opment  project  they 
led,  including  design, 
analysis,  testing  and 
implementation.  “If  they 
can’t  walk  you  through 
that,  they  may  be  a  pro¬ 
grammer  but  not  a  true 
architect,”  says  Estes. 


growing  your 
own:  A  strong  case 
can  be  made  for  inter¬ 
nal  candidates  who 
are  familiar  with  the 
organization’s  soft¬ 
ware.  Senior  applica¬ 
tion  developers  should 
have  the  experience 
necessary  to  grow 
into  the  applications 
architect  job,  say  the 
experts. 
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TOSHIBA 

Leading  Innovation  »> 


j  We  spent  months 
j  trying  to  come  up 
j  with  the  perfect  name 
j  for  our  latest  technology* 

j  Then  we  realized 

his  mother  had  already 
:  done  that  for  us* 


HELLO 

my  name  is 


We  didn’t  set  out  to  have  a  technology  named  “Phil,”  but  that’s  exactly  what  we  got. 
You  see,  Phil  is  a  Toshiba  Professional  Services  Consultant.  And  at  Toshiba, 
before  we  send  in  our  technology,  we  send  in  professionals  like  Phil. 

Armed  with  our  Encompass™  analysis  program,  Toshiba  Professional 


Services  Consultants  can  find  hidden  cost  savings  within  your  organization,  making  your  copier 
fleet  more  productive  and  efficient.  That’s  human  innovation.  And  human  innovation 


is  leading  innovation.  Learn  more  at  copiers.toshiba.com. 


©2008  Toshiba  America  Business  Solutions,  Inc.  Electronic  Imaging  Division.  All  rights  reserved 
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3-time  Microsoft  Hosting  Partner  of  the  Year  -  2007, 2005, 2003 
Industry-leading  Service  Level  Agreements  and  Guarantees 
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Thanks  to 
techniques 
including 
virtualization 
and  WAN 
optimization, 
CIOs  have 
new  disaster 
recovery  options 
and  more  negoti¬ 
ating  power  with 
vendors 


Rethinking  Disaster 
Recovery 

BY  BILL  SNYDER 

BUSINESS  CONTINUITY  |  Hancock  Bank,  a  century-old  institution  headquartered 
on  Mississippi’s  hurricane-prone  Gulf  Coast,  likes  to  boast  that  it  will  be  the  last  to  close 
and  the  first  to  open  when  stormy  weather  shuts  down  area  businesses.  That  claim  got 
the  severest  test  imaginable  when  Hurricane  Katrina  roared  ashore  in  2005.  “We  were 
hurt  badly,”  says  Ron  Milliet,  the  bank’s  director  of  IT  services. 

Hancock’s  IT  department,  which  serves  150  sites  across  four  states,  took  a  major 
hit,  of  course,  but  it  could  have  been  worse.  The  bank  found  that  the  relatively  small 
number  of  servers  it  had  virtualized  (the  project  had  just  begun  when  Katrina  hit)  could 
be  recovered  in  hours,  while  the  physical  servers  took  days,  says  Milliet.  Many  critical 
services  were  up  within  24  hours. 

Virtualization  steals  the  spotlight,  but  it’s  just  one  of  the  innovative  tools  now  available  to 
CIOs  who  are  rethinking  their  disaster  recovery  and  business  continuity  strategies.  Tech¬ 
niques  including  WAN  optimization  and  appliance-based  e-mail  backup  are  reducing  recov¬ 
ery  times,  lowering  costs  and  most  importantly,  raising  confidence  levels  that  business  will 
continue  even  after  a  major  disaster.  As  for  good  old  tape,  it’s  still  a  backup  mainstay,  but  CIOs 
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Find  out  how  to  make  the 
most  of  your  network  with 
adaptive  networks  from  HP 
ProCurve  Networking 
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Empower  Your 
Business 


Experts  discuss  crucial 
elements  to  turn  your 
enterprise  network  into 
a  strategic  asset  today. 
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essential  technology 


“Tape  was  slow  and  inconsistent.  We 
were  in  a  labor-intensive  manual  world.” 

-John  Forelli,  VP  of  IT,  Borgata  Hotel  Casino  &  Spa 


are  looking  for  supplementary  technolo¬ 
gies  that  can  be  used  to  overcome  the 
venerable  media’s  limitations. 

Not  only  are  CIOs  adopting  new  disas¬ 
ter  recovery  technologies,  “they  are  ask¬ 
ing  themselves  what  disaster  recovery 
will  do  to  improve  business  as  a  whole,” 
says  Michael  Croy,  director  of  business 
continuity  solutions  for  the  Forsythe 
Solutions  Group.  That  could  mean,  for 
example,  leveraging  IT  assets  acquired 
during  a  merger  by  putting  the  excess 
capacity  to  work  as  a  backup  or  mirror 
site,  or  making  underutilized  resources 
part  of  a  disaster  recovery  arsenal. 

And  because  there  are  a  wealth  of  new 
disaster  recovery  strategies  available, 
customers  are  now  in  a  stronger-than- 
ever  position  to  cut  affordable  and  flex¬ 
ible  deals  with  vendors  running  offsite 
recovery  services  such  as  SunGard  and 
IBM,  says  Croy. 

The  Virtual  Solution 

Gamblers  look  at  a  casino  and  see  slot 
machines,  roulette  wheels,  bars  and 
restaurants.  But  for  an  IT  exec,  the  same 
casino  is  a  river  of  data  and  applications 
that  must  keep  flowing  24  hours  a  day, 
no  excuses  accepted. 

The  Borgata  Hotel  Casino  and  Spa 
in  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  had  been  using  a 
traditional  tape  backup  solution,  but  it 
was  “slow  and  inconsistent.  We  were  in 
a  labor-intensive,  manual  world,”  says 
John  Forelli,  the  resort’s  VP  of  informa¬ 
tion  technology. 

What’s  more,  the  tape  system  gobbled  a 
significant  amount  of  network  resources, 
and  since  the  2,000-room  hotel  is  a  24/7 
business,  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  time  to 
back  up  a  server  without  sacrificing  over¬ 
all  performance,  Forelli  says. 

In  2006,  three  years  after  the  resort 
opened,  management  decided  to  virtual¬ 


ize  its  Windows  servers  using  VMware 
and  speed  backup  and  recovery  tasks 
with  replication  software  from  Double- 
Take  Software. 

Double-Take  replicates  application  data 
from  77  physical  production  machines 
to  77  virtual  target  machines  and  will 
failover  to  the  target  (automatically  switch 
over  to  the  backup  system)  in  the  event 
of  an  outage.  When  the  reserve  system 
is  activated,  the  appropriate  applica¬ 
tion  services  are  started  within  a  corre¬ 
sponding  virtual  machine  at  the  disaster 
recovery  site  and  users  are  automatically 
redirected,  says  Forelli. 

Because  the  software  looks  at  data  on 
the  byte  level  and  replicates  incremen¬ 
tally,  there’s  less  bandwith  pressure  on 
the  network.  “It’s  automatic,  it’s  quick, 
it’s  under  the  covers,”  he  says. 

That  simplicity  is  one  reason  why  vir¬ 
tualization  is  becoming  so  popular  for 
disaster  recovery.  “Windows  systems 
are  miserable  to  recover,”  says  Donna 
Scott,  an  analyst  with  Gartner. 

At  Hancock,  Katrina’s  lesson  that 
virtualization  equals  faster  recovery, 
along  with  a  corporate  desire  to  cut 
hardware  and  power  costs,  convinced 
the  company  to  move  much  of  its  opera¬ 
tions  to  a  virtualized  environment  (with 
the  exception  of  a  mainframe-based 
banking  system).  The  bank  replaced  55 
physical  servers  with  five  blade  serv¬ 
ers  running  VMware  infrastructure, 
saving  $150,000  in  server  hardware 
capital  costs  alone,  says  Milliet.  There, 
is  however,  a  potential  downside.  “We 
have  a  lot  of  eggs  in  one  basket.  One  bad 
motherboard  can  take  out  a  lot  of  virtual 
machines  at  one  time,”  he  says.  To  avoid 
that  disaster,  Hancock  uses  software 
that  will  automatically  switch  the  VM 
workload  to  another  physical  server  if 
trouble  is  detected. 
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Many  businesses  limit  their  options  when  it  comes  to 
networking.  But  HP  ProCurve  Networking  is  opening  up 
a  new  range  of  possibilities.  With  secure  and  reliable 
solutions  that  adapt  to  the  changing  needs  of  your 
organization,  you  now  have  the  opportunity  to  optimize 
your  network  for  business  results. 


Network  of  Choice 

You  have  a  choice  at  ProCurve.com/Choice 


ProCurve 

Networking  by  HP 
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Essential  technology 


Smart  WAN  Tricks 

For  companies  struggling  to  ship  large 
amounts  of  data  across  the  network, 
WAN  optimization  can  improve  day- 
to-day  performance  and  speed  backup 
and  recovery  operations  as  well. 

Cubist  Pharmaceuticals  was  using  a 
traditional  disaster  recovery  model  that 
involved  backups  to  tape,  a  day  or  more 
of  travel  time  to  the  recovery  site,  at  times 
a  wait  for  available  machines  and  then  a 
cumbersome  restore.  “Boring,  static,  not 
flexible,”  comments  Michael  Geldart, 
senior  manager  of  computer  operations 
at  the  company’s  headquarters,  in  Lex¬ 
ington,  Mass. 

Geldart  was  not  only  concerned  about 
his  disaster  recovery  strategy,  he  was  also 
struggling  with  the  large  amount  of  data 
the  company  needed  to  move  between 
headquarters  and  its  facility  in  Italy. 

Moreover,  management  wanted  to  use 
the  same  WAN  link  for  video  conferenc¬ 
ing  and  VoIP.  Increasing  the  bandwidth, 
says  Geldart  “would  have  been  a  very 
expensive  proposition.” 

Cubist  had  already  introduced  virtu¬ 
alization,  “so  one  of  the  benefits  that  we 
wanted  to  get  was  the  ability  to  do  a  snap¬ 
shot  of  these  [virtualized]  machines  and 
replicate  them  to  other  sites,”  he  says. 

The  company  decided  to  move  for¬ 
ward  with  a  Riverbed  Steelhead  WAN 
optimization  and  application  accelera¬ 
tion  implementation.  The  major  applica¬ 
tions  it  needed  to  speed  up  over  the  link 
to  Italy  were  Exchange  2003,  Microsoft 
networking/CIFS,  and  for  the  disaster 
recovery  link,  FTP  and  NFS,  says  Geld¬ 
art.  With  its  own  equipment  in  place  at 
a  third-party  vendor’s  recovery  site 
(out  of  state),  backup  and  recovery  time 
have  been  reduced  dramatically.  That’s 
because  the  data  is  now  replicated  and 
sits  on  a  live  disk  array,  eliminating  the 
need  to  restore  from  tape,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  time-consuming  parts  of 
disaster  recovery,  says  Geldart. 

Tape  is  still  useful,  he  adds,  noting 
that  it  provides  the  ability  to  retrieve 
historical  data  and  can  also  be  a  backup 


should  replication  fail. 

Interestingly,  deploying  its  own 
equipment  at  an  offsite  disaster  recov¬ 
ery  facility  run  by  a  third-party  involved 
some  struggle  with  that  vendor.  “The 
initial  reaction  [from  the  vendor]  was  a 
blank  stare,”  says  Geldart.  But  [the  ven¬ 
dor]  came  around,  and  Geldart  reports 
that  “they  are  absolutely  changing  their 
model.”  (For  security  reasons,  Cubist 
prefers  to  not  reveal  the  name  of  the 
recovery  site’s  vendor.) 

Cory,  the  Forsythe  consultant,  agrees. 
Vendors  in  this  arena,  such  as  SunGard, 
are  becoming  more  flexible  and  com¬ 
petitive,  he  says.  However,  he  argues 
those  companies  still  need  to  lower 
costs,  become  even  more  flexible  and 
broaden  the  scope  of  offerings  “to  bet¬ 
ter  meet  business  needs.” 

E-Mail  Appliances  Deliver 

Backing  up  e-mail  in  case  of  disaster 
has  been  a  costly  and  time-consuming 
problem  for  years,  says  Gartner’s  Scott. 
But  now  appliances  are  making  it  much 
easier  to  replicate  Exchange  and  other 
major  mail  servers,  she  says. 

Ken  Adams,  CIO  of  the  Baltimore- 
based  law  firm  Miles  &  Stockbridge,  says 
his  company  tried  clustering  Exchange 
servers,  but  found  the  strategy  too  com¬ 
plicated  to  engineer,  requiring  person¬ 
nel  to  manage  as  well  as  hefty  outlays 
for  hardware  and  licensing.  “We’re  a 
law  firm,  not  a  technology  company,” 
he  says. 

But  the  company’s  600  or  so  e-mail 
accounts  are  considered  mission- 
critical,  so  a  solution  was  mandatory. 
Adams  eventually  turned  to  Teneros, 
which  sells  continuity  appliances 
designed  to  replicate  Exchange  servers. 


Be  a  Master  of  Disaster 


For  more  help  determining  how  much 
disaster  protection  is  enough,  see  ABC: 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  BUSINESS  CONTI¬ 
NUITY  AND  DISASTER  RECOVERY  PLAN¬ 
NING  at  www.cio.com/article/40287. 

cio.com 


17%  of 

enterprises 

say  disaster 
recovery  will 
be  8%  to  10% 
of  their  2008 
data  center 
budget. 

SOURCE:  Gartner 


The  Teneros  appliances  are  IP-based 
and  easy  to  install  at  production  and 
disaster  recovery  sites,  says  Adams. 

Should  one  of  the  firm’s  Exchange, 
BlackBerry  or  Goodlink  servers  go 
down,  the  appliance  takes  over.  And 
since  Teneros  monitors  and  maintains 
its  appliances,  there’s  little  overhead  for 
Adams’  IT  group. 

Budgeting  Wisely 

While  disaster  planning  needs  to  be 
high  on  your  to-do  list,  that  doesn’t 
mean  you’ve  got  to  bust  your  budget. 
In  Katrina’s  wake,  Hancock  “opened  the 
checkbooks  for  DR,”  says  Milliet.  “But 
now,  we  want  to  rationalize  our  spend¬ 
ing  to  be  in  line  with  business  value.” 

One  way  to  do  that  is  to  integrate 
disaster  recovery  needs  with  day-to-day 
operations,  as  Cubist  did  by  optimizing 
its  WAN. 

On  a  larger  scale,  Hancock’s  manage¬ 
ment  realized  that  having  a  single,  central¬ 
ized  call  center  in  hurricane  country  was 
courting  disaster,  so  it  opened  a  second. 
Score  one  for  disaster  recovery,  and  chalk 
up  a  win  for  customer  service:  The  new 
facility  reduces  caller  wait  times  for  cus¬ 
tomers  during  normal  operations.  BE! 


Bill  Snyder  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia.  To  comment  on  this  article,  please 
go  to  www.cio.com/article/353563. 
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SERVER  2008  AND  SUSE  LINUX  ENTERPRISE. 
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The  virtualization  solution  that  brings  Windows®  Server  2008  and  SUSE®  Linux  Enterprise  Server  together  is  here. 
And  so  is  joint  customer  support  from  Microsoft®  and  Novell®.  So  you  can  run  two,  three  or  even  four  applications 
all  on  the  same  server  with  your  choice  of  operating  system  —  and  get  more  reliability,  flexibility,  efficiency  and 
utilization  than  ever  before.  All  with  clearly  defined  intellectual  property  rights  and  no  support  headaches. 
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NEW  FACES 


BY  STEPHANIE  OVERBY 


If  you  were  looking  for  someone  to  play  the  typical  IT  professional 

at  Atlanta-based  Southern  Company,  central  casting  would  send  David 
Traynor.  He’s  46  (the  average  age  in  Southern’s  IT  shop).  He’s  been  with 
the  southeastern  regional  utility  conglomerate  24  years  (median  tenure 
is  18).  He’s  white  (like  80  percent  of  the  staff).  And  he’s  male  (solidly  in 
the  majority). 

Traynor  first  joined  Southern’s  subsidiary  Alabama  Power  fresh  out 
of  Texas  A&M  (where  he  majored  in  accounting  and  computer  science) 
and  eager  to  return  to  his  Alabama  roots.  A  self-described  “nerd-geek,” 
he  was  an  accountant  at  Alabama  Power  before  joining  IT  and  has  held 
a  variety  of  technology  roles  within  Southern  since. 

Today,  Traynor’s  title  is  business  excellence  manager.  He  oversees 
tasks  from  competitive  intelligence  to  environmental  safety.  But  it’s  safe 
to  say  one  of  his  most  challenging— and  critical— tasks  is  tracking  efforts 
to  make  the  IT  department  more  diverse  and  inclusive. 

Traynor  wants  to  make  sure  that  he— the  typical  middle-aged,  white 
guy  who’s  spent  a  career  at  Southern— is  no  longer  the  face  of  IT. 

Like  many  other  IT  groups,  Southern’s  technology  organization  is  feeling  its  way  toward  that  elusive 
goal  of  diversity— striving  to  improve  minority  and  female  employee  representation  while  creating 
an  inclusive  work  environment  for  those  different  not  only  in  ways 
you  can  see  (such  as  age,  sex  and  ethnicity),  but  also  in  ways  that 
you  can’t  (such  as  education,  experience  and  upbringing).  That’s 
no  small  task  when  you’re  talking  about  a  company  where  “dif¬ 
ferent”  once  described  someone  who  spent  decades  at  Mississippi 
Power  instead  of  Georgia  Power  or  had  a  “Roll  Tide”  instead  of  a  “Go 
Tigers”  bumper  sticker  next  to  his  Alabama  license  plate. 

The  motivation  at  Southern  to  develop  a  diverse  workforce  stems 
as  much  from  demographic  data  as  it  does  from  the  desire  to  stay  out 
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and  retaining  women, 
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It’s  not  easy  for  an  IT 
department  steeped  in 
the  ways  of  its  mostly 
white,  male  and  longtime 
employees  to  welcome 
anyone  new,  despite 
good  intentions.  But  at 
Southern  Company,  a 
diverse  workforce  has 
become  a  business 
necessity. 


Southern  Company  CIO 

Becky  Blalock  is  building 
an  IT  team  that  is  diverse  by 
race,  gender,  age,  education 
and  culture.  Clockwise  from 

front:  Blalock.  Kristy  Mapps. 
David  Traynor,  Zachery 
Byrd.  Tanya Harvell.  Mike 
Erickson  Rajeev  Agarwal 
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“The  older  white  males  can  feel  excluded.  If  you  hired 

someone  new,  and  that  person  happened  to  be 
minority  or  female,  they  thought  that  was  why  they 

were  hired.’  -TANYA  HARVELL,  SYSTEMS  SUPPORT  PROJECT  MANAGER 


of  legal  trouble.  (In  2000,  Southern  side¬ 
stepped  a  lawsuit  alleging  discrimination 
against  black  workers.)  By  2010,  business 
demand  for  technology  will  outstrip  the 
supply  of  qualified  IT  profes¬ 
sionals,  according  to  Gartner. 

Southern  CIO  Becky  Blalock 
can’t  just  sit  in  her  13th  floor 
office  in  downtown  Atlanta, 
waiting  for  a  few  hundred 
new  David  Traynors  to  rush 
on  over.  The  only  way  to  keep 
pace  is  to  cast  a  wider  net  for 
talent,  bringing  more  women 
and  minorities  into  the  fold 
and  seeking  out  more  young  graduates 
and  mid-career  hires  than  ever  before. 

Then  there’s  the  community  Southern 
serves.  Georgia,  for  example,  is  66  percent 
white  and  30  percent  African-American, 
according  to  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau.  Its 
Hispanic  population  is  the  llth-largest  in 
the  country  (and  it’s  growing  faster  than 
all  but  two  states),  according  to  the  civil 
rights  organization  the  National  Council 
of  La  Raza.  Southern’s  staff  must  reflect 
the  changing  customer  base  in  order  to 
serve  it,  says  Blalock. 

Finally,  IT  leaders  recognize  that  a 
diverse  team  can  serve  the  business  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  collection  of  clones.  “If  we’re  all 
between  the  ages  of  40  and  50  and  went 
to  Georgia  Tech,  we  might  all  think  the 
same  way,”  says  Traynor.  “But  if  you  get 
some  younger  people,  females,  minori¬ 
ties,  those  with  some  work  experience 
outside  of  Southern,  you’re  going  to  get 
some  debate  and  innovation.” 

Not  one  of  those  drivers  of  diversity 
makes  achieving  it  any  easier,  though. 
After  five  years  of  trying.  Southern  has 
discovered  that  diversity  is  hardly  a 
straightforward  goal.  And  missteps  are  to 
be  expected.  Diversity  programs  intended 
to  lift  up  standout  employees  have  inad¬ 


vertently  disenfranchised  some  seasoned 
veterans.  Success  requires  tons  of  trans¬ 
parency  to  prevent  such  misunderstand¬ 
ings— and  360-degree  communication 
clarity  means  more  work. 
Making  sure  everyone  on  a 
team  of  1,100  has  a  voice,  par¬ 
ticularly  within  Southern’s 
historically  “command-and- 
control”  culture,  is  difficult. 

“We  had  a  hard  time  com¬ 
municating  what  diversity  is 
and  isn’t.  I  think  we  still  strug¬ 
gle  with  it,”  admits  Traynor. 
“We’re  just  trying  to  get  our 
arms  around  it  and  trying  to  change  some 
of  the  things  that  need  to  change  in  our 
culture  to  make  it  happen.” 

Why  Diversity  Matters 

Southern’s  IT  organization  has  federally 
mandated  affirmative-action  goals  this 
year:  increasing  the  number  of  minority 
employees  in  technical  positions  and  in 
clerical  roles.  (The  goals  derive  from  a 
mandate  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
based  on  Southern’s  status  as  a  federal 
contractor.)  But  as  Traynor  points  out, 
“Diversity  is  far  more  than  affirmative 
action.”  Many  of  Southern’s  IT  depart¬ 
ment  diversity  goals  mirror  those  of  its 
corporate  parent.  It  strives  to  create  an 
inclusive  work  environment,  to  improve 
minority  and  female  employee  represen¬ 
tation  and  to  strengthen  supplier  diver¬ 
sity  and  community  partnerships. 

Like  many  companies.  Southern  is 
reacting  to  a  demographic  shift  that’s 
been  anticipated  for  some  time.  In  1987, 
the  Hudson  Institute  released  the  “Work¬ 
force  2000”  study,  commissioned  by  the 
Department  of  Labor,  which  predicted 
that  in  the  21st  century,  demand  for  skilled 
workers  would  grow  while  the  supply  of 
such  workers  would  decline.  It  also  fore¬ 


cast  that  new  entrants  to  the  workforce 
would  include  primarily  women,  racial 
and  ethnic  minority  population  groups, 
and  immigrants. 

“Those  predictions  have  come  true,” 
says  Arlene  Roane,  senior  vice  president 
and  leader  of  the  Diversity  and  Inclusion 
Practice  at  Highbridge  Associates.  “Most 
of  the  new  entrants  in  today’s  workforce 
are  not  white  males.  Women  comprise 
more  than  50  percent  of  college  gradu¬ 
ates  and  the  percentage  growth  of  the 
nonwhite  population  continues  to  outpace 
the  growth  of  the  white  population.” 

Furthermore,  says  Roane,  the  U.S.  labor 
pool— once  dominated  by  one  or  two  gen¬ 
erations  of  workers— is  now  a  mix  of  four. 
And  CIOs  like  Blalock  aren’t  competing 
for  top  tech  talent  just  within  their  geo¬ 
graphic  region.  “In  today’s  ‘flat  world’  the 
competition  for  talent  is  stretching  across 
borders,”  says  Roane,  as  companies  com¬ 
pete  in  global  markets  for  their  products 
and  services.  As  a  result,  she  concludes, 
many  Fortune  500  companies  see  a  busi¬ 
ness  case  for  diversity. 

A  Corporate  Imperative 

Diversity  at  Southern  wasn’t  always  a 
corporate  imperative.  Dominating  global 
markets,  after  all,  wasn’t  on  the  to-do  list 
for  the  regional  power  provider. 

But  the  company  dodged  a  big  legal 
bullet  in  2000,  when  several  employees 
(not  in  IT)  filed  high-profile  racial  discrim¬ 
ination  suits  against  subsidiary  Georgia 
Power,  alleging  that  black  workers  were 
passed  over  for  promotions  and  subjected 
to  harassment.  The  cases  were  denied 
class-action  status  and  were  dropped. 
Other  companies  didn’t  get  off  so  easy.  In 
2000,  Southern’s  Atlanta  neighbor,  Coca- 
Cola,  agreed  to  a  multipronged  settlement 
of  a  1999  racial-bias  suit  that  included 
nearly  $200  million  in  compensation  for 


David  Traynor 
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1SK  comes  in  many  ton 

Malcing  risk.  intelligent  decisions 
to  manage  security 


information  security,  privacy  &  data  protection  are  management  issues  with  global  business 
implications.  The  associated  risks  of  doing  business  today  need  to  be  clearly  understood  in 
order  to  effectively  manage  your  business  and  protect  your  organization. 


Managing  information  security  &  privacy  risk  at  the  enterprise  level  enables  companies 
to  achieve  more  efficient  and  effective  security  and  data  protection  processes  and 
programs.  Issues  such  as  stakeholder  value,  consumer  confidence,  brand  and  reputation 
protection,  and  legal  and  regulatory  compliance  can  be  addressed.  The  Security  &  Privacy 
professionals  of  Deloitte  help  you  take  advantage  of  this  dynamic  situation  while  helping 
to  manage  security  risk.  With  the  largest  security  and  risk  practice  in  the  world, 
we  can  help. 


As  an  industry  leader  offering  global  security  and  privacy  solutions,  we  are  focused  on 
delivering  excellent  client  service  through  a  network  of  offices  in  nearly  1 50  countries. 


Our  Security  &  Privacy  practice  offers  a  broad  array  of  services  and  solutions 
in  the  following  areas: 


Security  Management 

Privacy  &  Data  Protection 

Identity  and  Access  Management 

Application  Integrity 

Business  Continuity  Management 

Vulnerability  Management 

Infrastructure  &  Operations  Management 


Deloitte  is  a  Leader  in  Security  Consulting  with  Solid  Depth  and  Global  Reach." 

"The  Forrester  Wave™:  Security  Consulting,  Q3  2007",  September  2007 

Deloitte  is  best  suited  for  combined  security  and  risk  management  solutions." 

"The  Forrester  Wave™:  Security  Consulting,  Q3  2007",  September  2007 


Visit  us  online  at  www.deloitte.com/us/security/CI03 
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WHEN  SOUTHERN  COMPANY 

has  a  job  opening,  a  group  decides 
who  gets  the  position.  The  hiring- 
by-committee  process  is  designed 
to  mitigate  managers’  personal 
feelings  and  inherent  bias.  “The 
sticking  point  in  this  whole  diver¬ 
sity  initiative  is  that  if  a  female 
gets  a  management  job,  someone 
will  say  she  got  it  because  she’s 
female,”  says  David  Traynor, 
Southern’s  business  excellence 
manager.  The  15-year-old  process 
works  like  this:  First  the  job  is  posted  internally  and  externally.  When  applica¬ 
tions  come  in,  the  hiring  manager,  with  help  from  human  resources,  screens 
the  applications  based  on  criteria  established  for  the  position.  Then  a  selec¬ 
tion  committee  (usually  five  or  six  people)  brings  the  final  candidates  in  for 
interviews.  They  rank  the  candidates  and  decide  as  a  group  who  gets  the  gig. 

“I  talk  to  people  who  say  that  we  are  nuts  to  be  going  through  all  of  that. 
But  I  will  tell  you  the  best  candidate  surfaces,”  says  Southern  Company  CIO 
Becky  Blalock. 

If  Blalock  made  the  decision  herself,  she  says  she  might  be  inclined  to 
choose  someone  like  herself.  Instead,  she  says,  “I've  had  one  person  I  was 
convinced  should  get  the  job  and  gotten  overruled.” 

In  the  last  few  years,  as  Southern  ratcheted  up  its  efforts  to  hire  and  pro¬ 
mote  more  women  and  minorities  some  IT  professionals  weren’t  so  sure  the 
best  candidate  always  did  got  the  job.  To  help  set  the  record  straight,  senior 
IT  leaders  opened  up  the  process  two  years  ago.  Now  they  not  only  post  job 
openings,  they  also  send  an  announcement  when  they  fill  a  position,  explain¬ 
ing  who  was  on  the  selection  committee,  what  the  selection  criteria  were, 
and  how  the  chosen  candidate  met  those  criteria.  “Employees  love  that  we’re 
doing  that,”  says  Blalock.  "It  creates  more  visibility."  -S.O. 


Proving 
the  Best 
Candidate 
Gets  the  Job 

Southern  employees 
learn  the  qualifications 
of  every  new  hire 


plaintiffs  and  the  creation  of  an  indepen¬ 
dent  task  force  to  monitor  the  company’s 
employment  policies. 

Around  the  time  the  lawsuits  against 
Georgia  Power  were  filed,  its  CEO,  David 
Ratcliffe— who  has  since  become  South¬ 
ern’s  CEO— was  already  gathering  his 
forces  to  deal  with  the  glass-ceiling  effect, 
according  to  Blalock.  Ratcliffe  created 
diversity  goals  at  senior  levels  of  Georgia 
Power.  Still,  observes  Blalock,  who  at  the 
time  was  working  in  economic  develop¬ 
ment  at  Georgia  Power  alongside  Ratcliffe, 
the  lawsuits  were  “an  attention  getter.” 

Ratcliffe  ultimately  instituted  33 
diversity  initiatives  ranging  from  diver¬ 
sity  training  to  affinity  groups— work¬ 
place  support  groups  for  communities 
of  employees,  such  as  working  parents 
or  Latinos.  He  also  developed  diversity 
metrics.  By  2002,  leaders  across  South¬ 
ern  began  to  recognize  the  need  to  address 
diversity.  Management  had  started  with 
the  basics— a  standard  diversity  train¬ 
ing  program  called  Valuing  Differences, 
which  had  been  developed  in  2001— and 
other  programs  followed.  In  2004,  South¬ 
ern  signed  an  agreement  with  the  U.S. 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com¬ 
mission  to  resolve  workplace  disputes 
through  alternative  dispute  resolution, 
so  aggrieved  employees  wouldn’t  neces¬ 
sarily  have  to  sue  to  be  heard.  In  2005, 
the  $15.4  billion  company  appointed 
a  chief  diversity  officer.  Southern  still 
faces  discrimination  suits;  several  recent 
ones  have  been  settled  or  dismissed.  In 
one  case— in  which  a  white  lineman  for 
Alabama  Power  alleged  he  was  fired  for 
violating  company  policy  when  black 
employees  were  not  for  the  same  or  more 
serious  conduct— the  court  found  for  Ala¬ 
bama  Power.  That  case  is  under  appeal. 

Meanwhile,  Blalock  became  corporate 
CIO  in  2002.  Eager  to  employ  the  diver¬ 
sity  tactics  Ratcliffe  had  first  put  in  place 
at  Georgia  Power,  she  created  diversity 
goals  for  her  senior  leadership  team  to 
increase  the  representation  of  women  and 
minorities  within  IT,  and  she  developed 
a  communication  plan  around  IT’s  new 
diversity  goals.  “Historically  we’d  not  had 
many  females  or  minorities  in  senior-level 


jobs,”  explains  Blalock. 

Southern  IT  wasn’t— and  isn’t— unique. 
Today,  less  than  3  percent  of  senior  IT 
managers  in  the  United  States  are  black, 
according  to  the  Information  Technology 
Senior  Management  Forum,  an  organi¬ 
zation  formed  to  foster  executive  talent 
among  African-American  IT  profession¬ 
als.  And  women  held  just  12  percent  of 
senior  technology  positions  in  2007, 
according  to  recruiter  Sheila  Greco  Asso¬ 
ciates.  “Research  shows  that  there  are  now 
more  IT  jobs  in  the  United  States  than  there 
were  at  the  height  of  the  dotcom  boom,” 
says  Heather  Foust-Cummings,  research 
director  for  Catalyst,  a  nonprofit  research 
and  advisory  organization.  “Despite  the 
increased  opportunities,  the  numbers  of 


women  in  certain  high-tech  occupations 
have  remained  flat  or  declined.” 

Then  there’s  an  issue  that’s  reached  the 
point  of  obsession  for  Blalock:  bringing 
young  people  in  before  her  highly  tenured 
workforce  walks  out.  Of  13  senior  IT  lead¬ 
ers,  eight  will  be  eligible  to  retire  within  five 
years.  “Sometimes  I  walk  into  a  room  and 
I’m  the  youngest  one  there,”  says  Blalock, 
52.  In  2002,  Southern  IT  had  64  job  open¬ 
ings.  Last  year,  it  had  more  than  200. 

Her  plan  to  fill  them  includes  new  uni¬ 
versity  recruitment  programs— some  tar¬ 
geting  minority-centric  institutions— as 
well  as  internships  and  leadership  devel¬ 
opment  programs  that  she  promotes  to 
women  and  minorities.  She’s  tracking  the 
results  of  these  efforts,  most  important, 
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how  many  advancement  opportunities 
are  going  to  minorities  and  females.  “Ide¬ 
ally  we  would  like  to  see  the  percentage  of 
opportunities  greater  than  or  equal  to  the 
percentage  of  the  population  for  minorities 
and  females,”  explains  Traynor. 

Yet  Blalock’s  not  a  fan  of  the  word  diver¬ 
sity-,  it  reminds  her  too  much  of  another 
d-word— divisive.  She  prefers  inclusion;  it 
sounds  less  controversial.  (For  the  record, 
Southern’s  corporate  literature  refers  to 
both,  defining  diversity  as  “the  full  range 
of  human  and/or  organizational  differ¬ 
ences  and  similarities,”  and  inclusion  as 
“the  process  of  leveraging  the  power  of 
diversity  to  achieve  a  common  goal  or 
objective.”) 

The  problem  is,  trying  to  include  one 
type  of  employee  can  make  another  feel 
excluded.  “We  don’t  want  our  white  male 
employees  upset  by  any  of  this.  That’s  the 
largest  talent  pool  we  have,”  says  Blalock. 
Same  with  employees  who  are  over  40. 
“Our  older  workers  are  the  most  productive 
we  have,”  she  says.  Blalock  wants  every¬ 
one  “to  feel  valued  and  appreciated.” 

Traynor  is  quick  to  reiterate  that 
diversity  covers  more  than  race,  gender 
or  age.  “There  are  many  more  compo¬ 
nents— where  you  grew  up,  where  you 
went  to  school— that  make  up  who  we 
are,  how  we  deal  with  each  other,  how  we 
process  information.”  Even  birth  order, 
says  Traynor,  the  youngest  of  four. 

Traynor  is  not  just  whistling  Dixie.  His 
brother  Dan  works  at  Southern.  In  IT. 
And  coworkers  will  tell  you,  David  and 
Dan  are  pretty  different. 

Two  Steps  Forward,  Then 
There’s  Push-Back 

When  you  meet  Tanya  Harvell,  she  seems 
born  for  management,  oozing  the  kind  of 
quiet  poise  that  says,  “I’ve  got  this,”  even 
when  answering  sensitive  questions. 

Harvell,  32,  grew  up  in  Selma,  Ala.  Her 
father  was  a  forklift  driver.  Her  mother, 
who  works  for  the  local  housing  author¬ 
ity,  has  held  a  variety  of  jobs.  Harvell  was 
the  first  in  her  family  to  attend  a  four-year 
college. 

After  earning  her  degree  in  electri¬ 
cal  engineering  from  the  University  of 


“We  had  a  hard  time  communicating 

what  diversity  is  and  isn’t.  I  think  we 
still  struggle  with  it." 

-DAVID  TRAYNOR,  BUSINESS  EXCELLENCE  MANAGER 


Alabama,  Harvell  turned  down  a  job  at 
Southern  and  went  to  the  telecom  com¬ 
pany  where  she’d  interned.  She  lasted  a 
year.  Harvell  was  going  places;  the  com¬ 
pany  was  not.  “There  weren’t  a  lot  of 
opportunities  for  growth,”  she  says. 

Harvell  took  a  job  in  network  engi¬ 
neering  at  Southern  where  she  was  the 
only  woman  and  the  only  African-Ameri¬ 
can.  It  didn’t  matter  to  her.  In  college,  “my 
classes  were  predominantly  white  male,” 
Harvell  says.  “I  knew  what  I  would  be  get¬ 
ting  into  going 
into  engineer¬ 
ing.  You  get  used 
to  it.” 

During  her 
seven  years  in 
network  and  sys¬ 
tems  engineer¬ 
ing,  Harvell’s 
responsibilities 
changed,  but  her 
status  as  the  lone  woman  didn’t.  “After  six 
months,  they  brought  in  a  guy  who  was 
African-American,”  Harvell  says.  Not  that 
it  bothered  her.  “I  was  fortunate  in  that  I 
worked  with  some  guys  that  were  open 
to  training  me  as  well  as  listening  to  my 
ideas.” 

Harvell,  who  got  her  MBA  last  July,  is 
a  newly  minted  manager  (her  title  is  sys¬ 
tems  support  project  manager).  She’s  also 
been  chosen  for  IT’s  leadership  develop¬ 
ment  program,  created  in  2004  to  feed 
employees’  desire  for  more  career  devel¬ 
opment.  The  program  provides  acceler¬ 
ated  development  opportunities  and 
exposure  to  senior  management. 

Harvell’s  rise  seems  a  sign  of  success 
for  Southern’s  IT  diversity  and  inclusion 
efforts.  But  not  everyone  sees  things  that 
way.  “After  we  kicked  off  our  leadership 
development  program,  word  got  out  that 
if  you  weren’t  female  or  minority,  you 
couldn’t  be  in  that  group,”  recalls  Blalock. 


“Which  is  not  true.”  To  correct  misconcep¬ 
tions,  Blalock’s  senior  leadership  team  lets 
newly  promoted  workers  include  their 
pictures  with  job  announcements. 

But  some  minds  are  hard  to  change. 
“The  older  white  males,  they  can  feel 
excluded,”  acknowledges  Harvell.  “It 
wasn’t  just  the  leadership  development 
program.  If  you  hired  someone  new,  and 
that  person  happened  to  be  minority  or 
female,  they  thought  that  was  why  they 
were  hired.”  So  Blalock  took  steps  to  make 
the  hiring  process  less  opaque.  (For  more 
on  Southern’s  new,  transparent  hiring 
process,  see  “Proving  the  Best  Candidate 
Gets  the  Job,”  Page  32.) 

As  for  what  Harvell  thinks  would  make 
Southern’s  IT  environment  more  diverse: 
Nearly  nine  years  in,  she’s  still  a  relative 
newbie.  “What  I  would  like  to  see— and 
we  are  working  on  it— is  bringing  in  more 
people  from  the  outside.  Getting  that 
diversity  of  thought  would  be  good.” 

Anyone  Can  Be  an  Outsider 

Mike  Erickson’s  most  memorable  brush 
with  “diversity”  was  his  first  day  as  IT 
leader  at  Plant  Hatch,  a  Southern-oper¬ 
ated  nuclear  plant  longitudinally  cen¬ 
tered  between  Macon  and  Savannah  and 
30  miles  south.  It’s  officially  located  10 
miles  north  of  Baxley,  Ga.— population 
about  4,000— but  many  employees  com¬ 
mute  from  Vidalia  (famous  for  its  sweet 
onions),  more  than  twice  Baxley’s  size  and 
20  minutes  up  the  road.  Erickson  affec¬ 
tionately  refers  to 
the  “metro”  Bax¬ 
ley  area  as  May¬ 
berry. 

There  was  no 
love  lost,  how¬ 
ever,  when  Erick¬ 
son  arrived  at  the 
plant  eight  years 

ago  after  more  Mike  Erickson 
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than  two  decades  at  Southern  Nuclear 
and  Southern  Company  Services.  “I  was 
the  corporate  guy.  And  corporate  was  the 
enemy,”  he  says. 

It  was  a  lot  like  his  first  experience  with 
the  Southern  subsidiary  Alabama  Power 
30  years  earlier.  On  a  break  from  Colo- 


designed  it  ourselves  because  we  had  a 
guy  who  had  installed  cable  TV  in  Atlanta 
and  another  guy  who  was  really  passion¬ 
ate  about  home  entertainment  systems,” 
says  Erickson.  As  his  wife,  Ann,  always 
says:  “You  bloom  where  you’re  planted.” 

“Each  of  us  are  God’s  creation,”  says 


Agarwal  men  have  been  engineers  for 
as  long  as  Agarwal  can  remember,  and  he 
got  his  first  job  with  CMC  International 
(later  bought  by  the  Tata  Group).  He 
stayed  for  25  years,  based  in  New  Delhi 
until  2000  when  he  began  working  on 
U.S.  projects  for  CMC  Americas.  Agarwal 


Openness  “is  one  of  the  biggest  challenges  we  have. 
Peop  e  don’t  feel  they  can  share  concerns  openly 

without  fear  of  retaliation.’  -BECKY  BLALOCK, CIO 


rado  State  University,  he’d  interned  for  six 
months  at  Alabama  Power.  But  he  didn’t 
fit  into  the  Birmingham  scene.  As  a  young 
white  guy,  he  didn’t  look  much  different 
from  his  coworkers.  But  he  felt  different. 
“All  everyone  wanted  to  talk  about  was 
Alabama  and  Auburn  football,”  he  recalls. 
Erickson  left,  only  to  return  to  Southern  a 
year  later  from  California  with  a  wife  and 
a  new  appreciation  for  the  stability  of  a 
Southern  career. 

Erickson,  56,  can  no  longer  plead  out¬ 
sider  status,  but  he  can  sympathize.  That’s 
important  because  as  a  hiring  manager 
he’s  eager  to  bring  in  fresh  blood.  Erick¬ 
son  has  made  some  progress  in  his  mini¬ 
diversity  effort.  An  employee  with  33 
years  of  seniority  works  alongside  his 
latest  hire,  two  years  out  of  school.  One 
woman— a  nondegreed  specialist— has 
joined  IT  from  another  part  of  the  plant. 
But  to  his  dismay,  he  hasn’t  been  able  to 
hire  minority  candidates.  “It’s  not  like 
the  Atlanta  or  Birmingham  market,”  says 
Erickson.  In  a  landscape  dominated  by 
onion  fields,  many  would-be  minority 
hires  leave  for  school  and  don’t  return. 
“You  have  to  import  skilled,  diverse  can¬ 
didates  from  other  parts  of  the  state  or 
country,”  says  Erickson.  “And  then  once 
they’re  here,  many  of  them  tend  to  not 
hang  around.” 

Nevertheless,  the  diverse  group— such 
as  it  is— has  been  a  boon.  Erickson’s  small 
team  often  tackles  nontraditional  projects, 
like  creating  from  scratch  the  Plant  Hatch 
TV  network,  now  on  the  air  in  all  areas 
of  the  facility.  “It’s  not  IT  work,  but  we 


Erickson,  revealing  his  background  as  the 
son  of  a  Presbyterian  minister.  “We  have 
phenomenal  breadth  of  experience— more 
than  we  realize,”  he  continues.  There  are 
conflicts.  But  that’s  part  of  the  process. 
“Pulling  the  diverse  viewpoints  into  a 
discussion,  we  get  a  very  valuable  qual¬ 
ity  output.” 

What  It  Means  to  Fit  In 

The  environment  at  Plant  Hatch  is  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  culture  at  Southern’s  head¬ 
quarters.  And  headquarters  has  a  different 
vibe  than  Gulf  Power,  another  subsidiary 
five  hours  away  in  Pensacola,  Fla. 

“Other  than  when  I’m  in 
downtown  Atlanta,  I  rarely 
see  anyone  from  Southern 
Company,”  says  Traynor,  who 
commutes  20  miles  from  the 
western  suburbs  each  day.  “But 
when  I  was  at  Alabama  Power, 

I  couldn’t  go  anywhere  without 
seeing  another  Alabama  Power 
employee— church,  the  mall.  At 
Gulf  Power,  it’s  even  more  of  a 
family  environment.  People  don’t  just  work 
together.”  Some  folks  like  that.  Others,  like 
Rajeev  Agarwal,  may  be  more  comfortable 
doing  their  jobs  and  going  home. 

Agarwal  started  as  a  contractor  in 
Southern’s  infrastructure  services  group 
last  May,  signing  on  as  a  full-time  plan¬ 
ning  analyst  in  November.  Agarwal  likes 
to  say  he  belongs  “to  everywhere,”  hav¬ 
ing  grown  up  in  India,  moving  every  few 
years  as  a  result  of  his  father’s  govern¬ 
ment  job. 


left  Tata  for  Master  Informatics— a  com¬ 
pany  willing  to  sponsor  him  for  his  green 
card  so  he  could  stay  in  the  United  States 
while  his  children  completed  school.  Then 
he  moved  to  Synergis,  which  placed  him 
at  Southern.  With  his  daughter  in  her 
teens,  his  son  attending  Georgia  Tech,  and 
Agarwal  turning  50,  Southern  seemed  as 
good  a  place  as  any  to  settle. 

“I  was  a  little  bit,  you  know,  hesitant 
about  what  would  be  the  culture  and 
everything,”  says  Agarwal.  CMC  was 
full  of  ex-IBMers  in  India.  Agarwal  had 
worked  for  IBM  at  Master  Informatics. 
“The  things  in  my  knowledge,  processes 
I  do,  it’s,  all  IBM.  I  am  more 
IBM  than  anybody,”  Agar¬ 
wal  says,  with  a  smile. 

Southern  Company  is  not 
IBM. 

“IBM  gives  you  a  very, 
very  free  hand.  They  are 
only  interested  in  mainly 
work.  Here  is  your  assign¬ 
ment;  here  is  your  delivery 
date.  That  kind  of  thing,” 
says  Agarwal.  “I  don’t  see  that  here.” 

At  Southern,  there’s  much  reference 
to  “Southern  Style,”  a  written  corporate 
code  of  conduct.  “It  covers  a  lot  of  how  you 
should  treat  each  other,”  explains  Traynor, 
“A  lot  of  people  around  here  say,  it’s  the 
way  you  shoulda  been  raised.”  Agarwal 
interprets  it  another  way.  “Here,  people 
like  to  meet  face-to-face  more  often,”  he 
says.  “At  IBM,  I  was  on  a  project  three 
months  and  never  saw  my  senior  project 
manager  or  the  people  working  with  me. 
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Pinpointingthe  business  impact  of  diversity  remains 
difficult.  I  mproved  scores  for  customer  satisfaction 
serve  as  evidence  that  the  more  diverse  workforce 
does  a  better  job  than  the  IT  shopofold. 


Never  saw  them.”  Agarwal  doesn’t  mind 
face  time,  as  long  as  it  doesn’t  slow  things 
down. 

In  other  ways,  Southern  isn’t  so  dif¬ 
ferent.  “When  I  worked  for  IBM,  people 
talked  to  me  at  a  professional  level.  But 
when  it  came  to  personal  talk,  everybody 
was  kind  of  in  their  own  groups.  I  don’t 
know  if  that  was  because  they  were  more 
white  males.  I  can’t  explain  that.  People 
generally  stay  in  their  own  groups,”  says 
Agarwal.  “I  feel  like  I  don’t  belong  to  that 
group  sometimes.” 

Agarwal  has  met  only  a  handful  of 
Indians  at  Southern.  “Two  of  them  are  in 
IT,”  he  says. 

CIO  Blalock,  an  army  brat  who 
attended  eight  elementary  schools,  three 
junior  highs,  and  four  high  schools, 
knows  what  it’s  like  to  be  the  new  arrival. 
She  was  also  one  of  only  three  women  in 
business  school  at  Mercer  University  in 
1984.  “You  feel  a  lot  more  a  part  of  a  place 
if  you’re  not  the  only  one  of  a  certain  kind 
there,”  she  says. 

But  Southern  IT  hasn’t  had  the  best 
track  record  retaining  new  hires.  Turn¬ 
over  for  younger  workers  and  employees 
with  less  than  three  years  in  IT  is  higher 
than  the  corporate  average.  Meanwhile, 
given  workforce  demographic  trends, 
Blalock  knows  she  may  soon  need 
to  work  harder  to  attract  talent  from 
abroad.  To  ease  the  transition  for  new 
employees— and,  hopefully,  hold  on  to 
them— Blalock  and  her  senior  manage¬ 
ment  team  are  introducing  a  more  thor¬ 
ough  way  to  integrate  new  hires  into  the 
company  culture  that  goes  beyond  the 
basic  on-boarding  process  covered  by 
corporate  HR.  They’re  assigning  new 
hires  a  buddy  in  the  same  workgroup, 
holding  quarterly  orientation  meetings 
for  new  IT  employees  and  setting  up 
“get  to  know  you”  meetings  with  key 


customers,  management  team  members 
and  other  individuals  the  new  employee 
will  interact  with  on  a  regular  basis. 

The  Young  and  the  Restless 

“I  have  an  older  spirit,”  says  Zachery 
Byrd,  who  started  as  a  software  developer 

for  Southern  last 
year  after  earning 
his  master’s  from 
Auburn  Univer¬ 
sity  in  eastern 
Alabama. 

Spirit  be 
damned,  Byrd  is 
young  and  tal¬ 
ented  and  eager. 
(He’s  27.)  And 
if  Blalock  had  a  hundred  more  of  him, 
she’d  probably  sleep  better.  But  she’s  com¬ 
peting  for  young  workers  with  the  likes  of 
Coca-Cola  and  international  tech  power¬ 
houses  like  IBM. 

Byrd,  who  is  black,  didn’t  plan  to  go 
into  IT.  He  got  his  undergraduate  degree 
in  marketing,  but  couldn’t  picture  himself 
doing  it  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  When  he 
finished  his  graduate  work,  he  looked 
for  a  company  with  a  good  mix  of  peo¬ 
ple.  His  master’s  program  “wasn’t  very 
diverse,”  he  says.  “It  skewed  male  defi¬ 
nitely,  and  more  white  male,  in  the  gradu¬ 
ate  program.” 

He  also  wanted  to  do  team-driven  Web 
development.  He  interviewed  at  compa¬ 
nies  like  Capgemini  and  Accenture.  But 
the  travel  schedules  were  extreme  and 
the  workforce  very  young;  he  wanted  to 
learn  from  older  colleagues.  At  the  Home 
Depot,  he  saw  diversity,  but  fewer  teams. 
“I  felt  my  personality  and  the  way  I  oper¬ 
ate  just  fit  in  better  here,”  he  says.  South¬ 
ern’s  aging  workforce  offered  another 
selling  point:  opportunity  for  promotion 
as  employees  retire. 


Byrd  can  see  himself  at  Southern  in 
another  five  years— if  the  growth  poten¬ 
tial  lives  up  to  the  pitch  delivered  when 
he  was  hired.  “The  problem  is,  right  now, 
you  can  hit  a  certain  level  and  it  can  be 
hard  to  move  up.” 

Next-gen  workers  want  to  move  up 
fast,  says  Blalock.  “We  may  not  be  able 
to  help  them  move  up  as  fast  as  they  can 
somewhere  else.  But  if  they  want  stability, 
we  are  an  ideal  place  to  be.” 

Now,  Management  Listens 

On  a  seasonable  and  sunny  Thursday  in 
March,  Blalock  is  headed  downstairs  to 
do  one  of  her  favorite  things:  “brag  on” 
her  people.  It’s  an  employee  lunch  in  the 
Georgia  Power  auditorium.  She’ll  present 
awards  to  her  standouts. 

But  after  the  200  or  so  IT  workers  fin¬ 
ish  their  box  lunches  from  the  Southeast 
food-court  staple  Chick-fil-A,  Blalock’s 
also  going  to  tackle  employee  complaints. 
She  regularly  reports  on  IT’s  ranking  in 
the  quarterly  employee  satisfaction  sur¬ 
vey  (usually  higher  than  the  company 
overall).  But  last  time  around,  employees 
asked  to  send  in  their  verbatim  compli¬ 
ments  and  criticism,  not  just  check  some¬ 
thing  off  on  a  scale.  So  Blalock  invited  it. 
Then  she  combed  through  90  pages  of 
comments,  looking  for  patterns. 

Blalock  reviews  the  results  from  cen¬ 
ter  stage.  Employees  appreciated  efforts 
at  more  open  communication,  like  notes 
from  Blalock’s  meetings  with  the  senior 
leadership  team.  Crisis  management,  cus¬ 
tomer  focus  and  professionalism  got  high 
marks.  Complaints  have  persisted  about 
new-hire  on-boarding,  which  Blalock 
hopes  the  new  processes  her  team  has 
put  in  place  will  address.  Employees  also 
indicated  concerns  about  assessments  of 
managers,  workloads,  recruitment  and 
employee  development  processes. 


Zachery  Byrd 
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Blalock  opens  the  floor  to  questions. 
There  are  only  a  few.  What’s  going  on  with 
green  IT?  (We’re  doing  great  stuff,  we  just 
need  to  identify  it  as  green.)  What’s  the 
deal  with  the  Microsoft  contract  renewal? 
(Microsoft  wants  to  raise  the  value  of  the 
deal  by  40  percent.  Southern’s  pushing 
back.)  How  did  things  go  after  recent 
downtown  Atlanta  tornadoes?  (Blalock 
raves  about  IT’s  response.) 

“Nobody’s  got  any  more  questions?  Not 
even  Hengameh?”  Blalock  teases  from 
the  stage.  Hengameh  Pourfakhr  is  a  proj¬ 
ect  manager,  originally  from  Iran,  who’s 
been  working  at  Southern  for  18  years. 
Three  tables  back,  Pourfakhr  laughs  but 
shakes  her  head  no.  “I  love  Hengameh, 
because  she  will  always  ask  a  question,” 
Blalock  says.  “She’ll  ask  the  tough  ques¬ 
tion  that’s  on  everyone’s  mind.”  Blalock 
speculates  the  close-mouthedness  is 
because  they’re  taping  the  lunch  for 
regional  subsidiaries  to  view. 

These  days  employees  have  many 
opportunities  to  raise  concerns.  Blalock 
conducts  small  focus  groups 
of  randomly  selected  employ¬ 
ees.  Then  there’s  the  “Voice  of 
IT”  group,  chartered  in  2004. 

Short  for  Valuing  Openness, 
Innovation,  Communica¬ 
tion  and  Employees,  Voice  is 
a  group  of  employees  from 
across  IT  who  serve  two-year 
tours  as  liaisons  between  their 
peers  and  senior  leaders.  Har- 
vell,  the  new  manager,  was  on  the  Voice 
team.  During  her  tenure,  they  uncovered 
three  areas  in  need  of  improvement: 
openness  and  candor,  fairness  in  work 
distribution,  and  consistency  and  account¬ 
ability  in  performance  management. 

The  openness  complaint  still  rears  its 
head.  Agarwal,  the  former  contractor, 
says  he  has  ideas  about  skills  mapping  to 
make  better  use  of  the  talent  at  Southern. 
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He  brought  it  up  to  his  manager.  “I  didn’t 
find  that  conversation  quite  open,”  he 
says.  “Here  at  Southern,  things  are  more 
formal.” 

Conservative  is  how  Blalock  describes 
it.  “It’s  one  of  biggest  challenges  we  have. 
People  don’t  feel  they  can  share  concerns 
openly  without  fear  of  retaliation.  That’s 
dangerous.” 

It’s  not  as  bad  as  it  used  to  be,  says 
Traynor,  who  joined  the  company  in 
1984.  “There  were  unwritten  rules.  If 
you  wanted  to  move  up,  you  needed  to 
conform.”  Traynor  was  once  pressured 
to  shave  off  his  mustache  because  it  stood 
out.  “If  I  had  a  new  idea,  it  was  often  shut 
down  quickly.” 

Today  “there’s  a  recognition  that  we 
don’t  want  to  shut  down  employees,” 
he  says.  “You  don’t  want  to  shut  down 
the  only  female  in  a  group.  Or  the  only 
new  employee.”  If  you’re  going  to  spend 
so  much  time  attracting  and  promot¬ 
ing  a  more  diverse  employee  base,  you 
shouldn’t  turn  around  and  discourage 
diverse  points  of  view,  says 
Traynor.  Blalock’s  team  sent 
around  a  “terms  of  engage¬ 
ment”  document  to  help 
Southern  veterans  navigate 
the  new  environment  where 
respectful  debate  is  encour¬ 
aged. 

There  have  been  improve¬ 
ments.  “I’ve  been  able  to  jump 
right  in  and  get  involved,” 
says  Kristy  Mapps,  who  provides  sup¬ 
port  for  billing  systems.  “I’ve  also  been 
able  to  bring  some  ideas  of  new  ways  to 
do  things.”  Mapps,  who  is  black,  hails 
from  small-town  Marshall,  Texas.  She 
spent  six  years  in  software  development 
at  Wal-Mart. 

The  29-year-old  with  an  easy  laugh 
once  took  up  the  300-meter  hurdle  event 
in  high  school  because  no  one  else  would. 
Just  5  feet  3  inches  tall,  she  won  the  event 
her  first  time  out  and  “the  rest  is  history,” 
says  Mapps,  who  got  a  track  scholarship 
for  college.  In  six  months  at  Southern, 
she’s  already  identified  two  mentors,  she 
says.  “And  my  manager’s  been  real  good 
at  trying  to  help  me  develop  my  goals.” 


Does  Diversity  Have  an  ROI? 

Harvell  says  she’s  seen  progress  on  the 
diversity  front  in  her  time  at  Southern. 
“When  I’m  sitting  in  meetings  now  I  do 
see  diversity,”  says  Harvell.  Not  just  in 
race  and  gender.  She  sees  colleagues  “with 
different  backgrounds  and  different  expe¬ 
riences,”  too. 

The  numbers  that  Blalock’s  leadership 
team  tracks  support  Harvell’s  observa¬ 
tion.  Development  opportunities— 12-  to 
18-month  roles  to  prepare  employees 
for  career  advancement— are  up  380 
percent  since  2004.  Last  year— the  first 
year  Southern  tracked  these  temporary 
assignments  by  race  and  gender— a  third 
went  to  women  and  a  quarter  to  minority 
candidates.  White  males  currently  make 
up  60  percent  of  Southern’s  IT  group,  yet 
53  percent  of  promotions  last  year  went 
to  women  and  27  percent  went  to  minori¬ 
ties.  And  that’s  the  idea:  Opportunities  for 
women  and  minorities  to  advance  should 
be  greater  than  their  overall  percentage  in 
the  workplace  as  Southern  tries  to  catch 
up  their  representation  in  senior  roles. 
Total  population  trends  for  females  and 
minorities  in  technical  and  management 
ranks  have  been  nearly  flat  during  the  last 
four  years;  IT  leaders  say  those  figures  at 
least  reflect  good  retention  of  female  and 
minority  employees. 

“We  are  on  a  journey,”  says  Blalock, 
and  we’ve  not  reached  the  destination. 
And  I  don’t  know  that  we  ever  will.” 

Yet  pinpointing  the  business  impact  of 
diversity  remains  difficult.  Blalock  points 
to  improved  scores  on  customer  satisfac¬ 
tion  surveys  as  evidence  that  her  more 
inclusive  workforce  does  a  better  job  than 
the  homogeneous  IT  shop  of  old. 

“How  do  you  measure  a  better  deci¬ 
sion?”  wonders  Traynor.  “Ten  years  ago  we 
weren’t  thinking  about  giving  a  broader 
voice  to  employees.  Would  we  have  made 
a  better  or  worse  decision  about  selecting 
that  tool  or  whether  to  go  forward  on  that 
project?  I  don’t  know.  But  my  sense  is  that 
[today]  we’re  far  better  off.”  □£] 


Senior  Editor  Stephanie  Overby  can  be 
reached  at  soverby@cio.com.  To  comment,  go 
to  www.cio.com/article/359863. 


Kristy  Mapps 
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The  partnerships 
you  nurture  today 
are  the  ones 
you’ll  be  living 
with  tomorrow. 


Get  it  right. 


Your  organization’s  future  effectiveness  can’t  be  entrusted  to  a  mere  vendor.  You 
need  an  IT  Training  partner  you  can  trust  to  nurture  your  workforce  and  deliver 
consistent  results.  Consider  this:  We  polled  over  one  thousand  IT  professionals  who  had  taken 
courses  from  both  Learning  Tree  and  other  IT  training  providers.  By  an  overwhelming  number,  for 
every  1  who  preferred  another  provider,  39  stated  that  Learning  Tree  did  a  better  job  of  preparing 
them  to  apply  their  new  skills  and  knowledge  immediately  upon  their  return  to  work.  Some  credited 
our  immersive,  hands-on  training  environment.  Others  noted  the  20+  years  of  real-world  experience 
of  our  instructors.  Either  way,  we  consistently  prepare  our  students  better  to  succeed  at  their  jobs. 
So  make  your  next  choice  in  learning  one  you  can  live  with  for  years  to  come.  To  learn  more, 
contact  us  today.  www.NurtureYourWorkforce.com/CIO  888-761-TREE 

Get  it  right.  Guaranteed. 

Attend  a  Learning  Tree  Course  and  compare 
it  to  one  you’ve  taken  from  another  provider. 

If  you  don’t  feel  we  delivered  more  value,  the 
course  is  free!  Call  for  details. 


Learning  Tree9 
International 


Management,  Business  Skills  and  IT  Training 
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Transforming  the  individual. 
Transforming  the  Organization 

A  smart  business  intelligence  strategy  not  only 
empowers  employees,  it  also  boosts  productivity 


Jake  Freivald  vice  president,  information  builders 

Jake  Freivald  manages  solutions  marketing  for  information  Builders  and  brings 
more  than  15  years  experience  in  the  development  and  implementation  of 
software  applications. 


Information  Builders  uses  simple  and 
agile  business  intelligence  (BI)  and  inte¬ 
gration  solutions  to  help  organizations 
streamline  their  business  processes  and 
help  everyone  within  and  outside  of  the 
enterprise  understand  them. 


How  can  Bl  transform  individuals 
within  an  enterprise? 

Everyone  in  an  organization  makes 
decisions,  from  the  executive  suite  to  the 
help  desk.  Users  at  each  level  understand 
their  business  problems  and  the  detail 
required  to  solve  them,  so  their  decisions 
help  an  organization  react  well,  and  even 
catch  problems  before  they  start.  Give 
these  users  business  intelligence— mak¬ 
ing  sure  that  non-technical  users  can  un¬ 
derstand  it— and  they  can  align  with  the 
organization’s  business  strategy  and  make 
decisions  with  confidence.  The  results  are 
greater  productivity,  improved  effective¬ 
ness,  and  even  better  job  satisfaction. 

What  are  some  of  the  benefits  of  Bl 
availability  across  the  enterprise? 

When  only  power  users  have  BI,  every¬ 
one  else  is  just  guessing  about  how  their 
decisions  matter  to  their  enterprise.  But 
when  the  entire  enterprise  has  the  infor¬ 
mation  they  need,  at  their  fingertips,  in  a 
form  that  makes  sense  to  them— that  can 


change  culture.  People  close  to  a  process 
know  what’s  being  stocked  on  the  shelves, 
what’s  being  repaired,  what’s  being  in¬ 
voiced,  and  all  of  the  problems  associated 
with  their  specific  operation.  When  they 
feel  like  they  have  enough  information 


to  make  good  decisions,  that  gives  them  a 
lot  of  power,  and  empowered  employees 
are  the  engines  of  great  corporations.  The 
benefits  are  almost  limitless. 

Why  should  an  organization  embrace 
Bl  as  a  strategy  versus  a  technology? 

Technology  neither  makes  decisions 
nor  makes  a  company  work.  People  do. 

A  focus  on  technology  leads  to  buying 
technology  that  specialists  like.  It  doesn’t 
help  the  everyday  worker  make  decisions. 
If  you  focus  on  BI  as  a  strategy,  on  getting 
it  into  everyone’s  hands,  your  information 
will  be  a  greater  asset  to  the  organization. 

Any  advice  for  CIOs  integrating  Bl 
into  existing  IT  architecture? 

It  depends,  of  course,  but  CIOs  should 
look  at  the  benefits  that  come  from 
injecting  BI  into  each  project:  find  out 
what  questions  the  average  users  will 
have,  the  form  they’ll  need  them  in,  and 
what  options  they’re  likely  to  want.  Then 
deploy  BI  embedded  within  the  applica¬ 


tions  they  use  every  day.  And  keep  it 
simple:  a  lot  more  like  eBay  than  Excel 
pivot  tables,  for  instance.  Even  power 
users  like  it  when  you  make  it  easy  to  get 
the  answer  they  want. 

Do  you  have  a  good  example  of  your 
technology's  success? 

For  20  years,  the  Ford  Motor  Company 
shipped  big  boxes  of  paper— warranty 
claims  reports— to  its  dealerships.  People 
had  to  look  through  reams  of  paper  to  fig¬ 
ure  out  how  their  warranty  performance 
measured  up  against  others  in  their  area. 
And  they  rarely  did.  We  helped  Ford  make 
this  information  Internet-accessible.  Now 
dealers  check  how  they’re  doing  relative 
to  all  other  dealerships.  They  highlight 
it  as  a  competitive  advantage,  or  use  it  to 
help  themselves  shape  up.  And  Ford  saved 
about  $25  million  doing  this— just  by  get¬ 
ting  information  into  everyone’s  hands. 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION: 

Check  out  the  white  paper  "Worst 
Practices  in  Business  Intelligence: 
why  Bl  Applications  Succeed  Where 
Bl  Tools  Fail"  at  www.cio.com/ 
white  papers/ibi-bi 
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When  the  entire  enterprise  has  the  information 
they  need,  at  their  fingertips,  in  a  form  that  makes 
sense  to  them— that  can  change  culture. 
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TheCareGroup 
CIO  wasn’t  a 
fan  of  this  style 
of  work— until 
heandhis 
team  began 
experimenting 
with  it 


For  the  past  several  months,  the  IT  department  at  Beth  Israel  Deaconess  Medi¬ 
cal  Center  has  explored  the  policies  needed  to  support  remote  work  arrangements. 
We  started  down  this  path  in  response  to  the  increasing  challenges  of  recruiting  and 
retaining  top  technology  talent  in  the  Boston  area. 

Let’s  be  clear  on  one  point:  I  was  not  a  big  fan  of  telecommuting.  In  my  10  years  as 
a  CIO,  I’ve  strongly  believed  that  productivity  is  optimized  when  everyone  meets  and 
works  in  close  physical  proximity.  Teams  get  the  benefit  of  being  able  to  brainstorm 
in  person,  respond  to  urgent  issues  as  a  group  and  build 
trust  among  one  another.  I  didn’t  think  telecommuting 
was  right  for  IT  departments. 

Until  now. 

This  article  is  my  official  about-face  on  telecommuting 
and  flexible  work  arrangements.  A  variety  of  factors— sky¬ 
rocketing  commuting  costs,  productivity  issues  and  the 
pace  of  business  and  technological  change— have  com¬ 
bined  with  personal  experience  to  change  my  opinion  on 


Reader  ROI 

::  Why  you  need  to 
rethink  telecommuting 

::  How  to  create  a 
flexible  work  policy 

::  Tools  to  enable 
collaboration  and 
communication 
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Telecommuting 


"IT  leaders  are  obligated  to  explore  the  entire 
spectrum  of  flexible  work  arrangements 
from  telecommuting  to  teleconferencing. 
Staffing  an  office  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
doesn't  make  sense  if  it  requires  employees 
to  spend  hours  in  traffic." 

-JOHN  HALAMKA 


the  best  way  to  get  work  done. 

I  now  believe  that  IT  leaders  are  obligated  to  explore  the 
entire  spectrum  of  flexible  work  arrangements,  including  tele¬ 
commuting,  homesourcing  (a  combination  of  outsourcing  and 
telecommuting),  virtual  teams  and  replacing  travel  with  tele¬ 
conferencing.  Staffing  an  office  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  doesn’t 
make  sense  if  it  requires  employees  to  spend  hours  in  traffic. 

Telecommuting’s  benefits  have  long  been  proven.  In  the 
1970s,  Paul  Gray,  now  a  retired  Claremont  College  professor 
of  information  science,  studied  the  effectiveness  of  telecommut¬ 
ing  among  government  workers  in  London.  His  studies  showed 
that  once  coworkers  have  an  initial  in-person  meeting,  they’re 
“able  to  work  in  dispersed  mode  with  no  loss  of  effectiveness.” 

Today,  we  have  many  technologies  for  communication: 
e-mail,  instant  messaging,  teleconferencing,  wikis,  online  meet¬ 
ings,  secure  file  transfer,  blogs  and  virtual  private  networks 
(VPNs).  Internet  connections  are  fast,  reliable  and  cheap.  I  pay 
$40  a  month  for  a  20Mbps  fiber  connection  in  my  basement. 
These  technologies  are  making  flexible  work  arrangements  pos¬ 
sible  and  productive. 

Of  course,  there  are  technical  and  management  issues  to 
overcome. 

A  home  office  needs  infrastructure  support— networks, 
desktops  and  a  connection  to  the  corporate  phone  system.  Fig¬ 
uring  out  the  best  way  to  service  hundreds  of  remote  locations 
requires  planning  and  pilots— extra  work  for  IT  departments 
already  stretched  thin. 

Managing  employees  who  work  remotely  also  presents 
unique  challenges,  such  as  ensuring  they  maintain  their  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  continue  to  communicate  effectively  with  man¬ 
agement,  staff  and  customers  while  offsite. 

Equity  is  another  problem.  Some  staffers,  such  as  those  doing 
direct  desktop  service  or  training,  need  to  be  onsite.  They  may 
resent  their  coworkers  who  can  work  from  home. 

Then  there  are  the  security  and  privacy  questions.  These 
loom  especially  large  for  me  since  my  IT  organization  is  part  of 
a  large  healthcare  provider.  If  employees  are  to  access  sensitive 
health  data  from  their  homes,  I  need  to  investigate  biometric 
devices,  reexamine  application  time-outs,  strengthen  surveil- 
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lance  of  audit  logs  and  ensure  end-to-end  security  from  the  data 
center  to  the  home. 

I’ve  dealt  with  all  of  these  issues  over  the  past  several  months 
as  I’ve  piloted  flexible  work  arrangements  inside  my  IT  organi¬ 
zation.  I’ve  studied  the  technologies,  policies  and  business  pro¬ 
cesses  required  to  manage  technology  professionals  engaging  in 
flexible  work  arrangements.  I  even  spent  a  week  telecommuting 
(read  “Working  at  Home  Alone,”  Page  50). 

What  I  have  learned  is  shaping  the  way  we  work  now  and 
in  the  future  at  Beth  Israel  Deaconess  Medical  Center.  It  can 
change  the  way  you  and  your  IT  shop  work,  too. 

So  how  did  I  learn  to  stop  worrying  and  love  telecommuting? 
Read  on  to  see  the  steps  we  took  and  to  find  my  description  of 
common  management  and  infrastructure  challenges— along 
with  ways  to  overcome  them.  You’ll  also  find  my  evaluation  of 
a  variety  of  technology  tools— blogs,  wikis,  instant  messaging 
and  more— that  you  can  use  to  support  teleworkers. 

I  hope  my  experience  implementing  flexible  work  arrange¬ 
ments  will  give  you  the  information  you  need  to  establish  fair 
and  effective  telecommuting  policies  in  your  IT  organization. 

stepi  Create  a  framework  for  flexible  work. 

My  embrace  of  telecommuting  began  earlier  this  year  when 
Beth  Israel  Deaconess  Medical  Center  started  exploring  the 
policies  needed  to  support  remote  work  arrangements.  Creating 
and  putting  such  policies  in  place  is  a  critical  first  step  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  implementing  flexible  work  arrangements. 

We  modeled  our  flexible  work  policy  on  one  established  by 
Blue  Cross  Blue  Shield  of  Massachusetts,  an  early  leader  in 
homesourcing.  Blue  Cross  created  a  flexible  work  arrangement 
worksheet  that  helps  managers  evaluate  whether  an  employ¬ 
ee’s  job  tasks  can  be  performed  remotely.  The  worksheet  also 
establishes  an  agreement  between  an  employee  and  manager 
about  the  employee’s  job  performance  and  productivity  while 
working  remotely. 

We  implemented  a  similar  policy  as  we  rolled  out  a  flexible 
work  pilot  for  our  call  center  employees,  medical-record  cod¬ 
ers  and  our  desktop  engineering  team.  These  three  employee 
groups  were  ideal  for  the  pilot  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  JetBlue 
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Telecommuting 


previously  demonstrated  with  its  customer  service  staff  that 
call  center  employees  can  successfully  work  from  home.  We 
chose  medical-record  coders  because  they’re  difficult  to  find  in 
Boston  and  their  work  doesn’t  have  to  be  done  in  a  traditional 
office  as  long  as  they  can  access  patient  medical  records.  Finally, 
the  IS  engineers  who  design  the  Medical  Center’s  infrastructure 
benefit  from  a  quiet  environment  that’s  conducive  to  the  con¬ 
centration  required  for  their  work. 

The  goal  of  the  flexible  work  arrangement  was  threefold: 
to  enhance  productivity  and  cost  savings,  improve  employee 
recruitment  and  retention,  and  to  make  more  efficient  use  of 
existing  office  space.  We  chose  individual  employees  for  the 
pilot  on  the  basis  of  whether  letting  them  participate  in  a  flexible 
work  arrangement  would  advance  any  of  those  goals. 

It  is  challenging  to  create  a  telecommuting  policy  flexible 
enough  to  support  many  employee  roles  while  also  identifying 
which  employees  can  work  remotely  and  which  cannot.  Blue 
Cross  Blue  Shield  of  Massachusetts’  policy  achieves  that  goal  by 
providing  employees  and  managers  with  a  framework  that  sets 
mutual  expectations,  identifies  the  employee’s  responsibilities 
and  codifies  criteria  for  success. 

What  I  Learned  About: 

COMMUNICATIONS 


Having  such  a  framework  enabled  me  to  hold  open  dis¬ 
cussions  with  pilot  employees  interested  in  flexible  work 
arrangements  and  to  maintain  a  sense  of  equity  since  everyone 
understands  what  can  and  cannot  be  done. 

With  a  pilot  policy  in  place,  it’s  time  to  think  about  the  infra¬ 
structure  required  for  a  flexible  work  arrangement. 

step 2  Put  infrastructure  in  place  to  support 
remote  workers. 

Enabling  an  employee  to  work  from  a  remote  location  is  like 
extending  the  corporate  office  to  hundreds  of  new  sites.  Seam¬ 
less  telephone  transfers  to  the  home  office,  desktop  support, 
network  connectivity  and  security  support  are  just  a  few  of  the 
services  IT  departments  will  have  to  provide. 

Furnishing  employees  with  all  the  technology  necessary  to 
work  from  a  home  office  is  key  to  implementing  a  successful 
telecommuting  or  flexible  work  policy.  You  can’t  expect  employ¬ 
ees  to  maintain  the  same  level  of  productivity  and  service  if  they 
lack  access  to  the  files  and  applications  they  need  to  do  their 
jobs— or  if  they  lack  technologies  such  as  instant  messaging 
that  ease  communication  and  collaboration. 

At  the  same  time,  security  issues  can¬ 
not  be  overstated.  This  is  especially  true 
in  health  care.  We  do  not  want  a  home 
computer  running  Windows  98  Second 
Edition  that’s  infected  with  a  keystroke 
logger  to  be  connected  to  our  network. 

To  avoid  this  and  other  problems  means 
providing  computers  to  remote  workers. 
We  decided  to  outfit  our  users  with  thin- 
client  computing  devices  from  HP,  which 
provide  a  low-cost,  self-contained  com¬ 
puter  without  any  moving  parts— the  hard 
drive  has  been  replaced  with  Flash  RAM. 
The  devices  cost  about  $300  apiece  and  do 
not  allow  users  to  do  any  configuration  or 
install  software.  They  plug  into  a  network 
just  as  a  phone  plugs  into  a  wall.  If  a  device 
fails,  we  issue  another  one. 

Our  thin  clients  run  only  a  Web  browser 
and  Citrix  for  applications  such  as  Out¬ 
look  and  those  few  clinical  systems  that 
are  not  Web-based,  such  as  our  transplant 
system,  cardiology  systems  and  medical- 
record  coding  systems.  In  that  way,  users 
can  access  all  files  and  financial  and 
clinical  information  via  our  Intranet.  At 
present,  we’ve  deployed  a  dozen  of  these 
thin-client  devices. 

Being  a  remote  employee  in  2008  also 
requires  full  integration  with  the  work- 
flow  of  the  company  and  access  to  all  those 
applications  and  files  that  a  person  onsite 


What  worked  best  for  e-mail  and  instant  messaging 

The  most  basic  way  to  communicate  remotely  is  via  text.  There  are  many 
ways  to  do  this  synchronously  and  asynchronously.  I  find  it  challenging  to 
speak  in  a  meeting,  listen  attentively  and  text  at  the  same  time,  so  e-mail  is  my 
preferred  method  of  asynchronous  communication.  It  has  mature  standards, 
cross-platform  support  and  is  interoperable  across  corporate  networks.  I  live  by 
BlackBerry,  answering  700  e-mails  a  day  using  my  8320  over  GSM/GPRS/EDGE 
and  Wi-Fi.  I  use  Entourage  2008  on  OS  X  Leopard,  and  I  am  quite  pleased  with 
its  functionality  and  stability.  I  use  Outlook  Web  Access  2003  in  Firefox,  but  am 
frustrated  by  its  lack  of  a  Gmail-like  search  feature. 

For  synchronous  messaging,  many  companies  have  developed  an  instant 
messaging  culture  for  communications.  When  I  started  this  pilot,  I  hadn’t  used 
IM  much  so  I  took  a  deep  dive  into  the  technology.  I  opened  accounts  with  AIM, 
GoogleTalk,  MSN  Messenger,  Yahoo  Messenger,  Skype  and  even  BlackBerry 
Messenger  for  real-time  communication  with  my  staff.  I  also  tried  Meebo.com, 
a  Web-based  IM  tool  that  works  with  all  IM  providers.  (For  full  details  of  these 
experiments,  go  to  www.cio. com/article/197800/4.) 

IM  is  an  effective  communication  tool  for  real-time,  emergent  situations  such 
as  a  server  or  application  outage,  for  quick  questions  and  for  group  brainstorm¬ 
ing.  What’s  frustrating:  I  must  use  the  same  service  as  the  person  I  message. 
Since  my  collaborators  have  accounts  on  different  IM  platforms,  I  must  use  all 
of  them.  Though  some  clients  enable  me  to  log  in  to  multiple  IM  services  simul¬ 
taneously,  I  still  must  create  and  remember  the  credentials  for  the  accounts  on 
these  services. 

My  choice  for  IM:  Meebo.com,  a  free,  cross-platform  Web-based  client  for  IM 
text  exchange  that  supports  all  the  major  IM  service  providers.  -J.H. 
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Integrating  different  applications 
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That's  certain 
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would  have.  One  way  to  extend  the  office 
into  a  remote  location  is  to  extend  the  net¬ 
work.  The  use  of  secure  socket  layer  (SSL) 
virtual  private  networks  (VPNs),  such  as 
Juniper’s,  works  extremely  well  and  across 
platforms  (Windows,  Mac  and  Linux).  Our 
SSLVPN  examines  the  remote  computer, 
ensures  the  appropriate  operating-system 
patches  and  antivirus  software  are  up  to 
date,  then  enables  the  remote  user  to  join 
our  network  via  the  public  Internet.  Our 
SSLVPN  connects  inside  our  firewall,  but 
we  have  a  secondary  internal  firewall  in 
place  so  that  SSLVPN  traffic  is  further 
examined  by  our  network  intrusion  detec¬ 
tion  and  prevention  systems  before  it  gains 
access  to  our  most  secure  resources. 

Finally,  remote  collaborators  need  to  be 
able  to  share  files,  no  matter  the  size.  Juni¬ 
per’s  SSLVPN  enables  corporate  employ¬ 
ees  to  access  home  and  shared  directories 
remotely.  To  support  file  sharing  among 
collaborators  in  different  companies,  a 
secure  file  transfer  appliance —such  as  that 
offered  by  Accellion— works  very  well.  This 
appliance  supports  file  transfers  up  to  2GB 
using  Web  technologies  to  place  the  file  on 
a  secure  website  and  then  e-mails  a  user 
name  and  password  to  the  collaborators 
who  need  to  access  it. 

Remote  desktop  applications,  such  as 
the  remote  desktop  functionality  built  into 
the  Juniper  SSLVPN,  also  let  remote  users 
access  their  office  desktops  and  effectively 
use  all  the  tools  on  their  office  computer 
from  their  home  workstation. 

Once  you’ve  got  your  infrastructure  in 
place,  it’s  time  to  start  choosing  tools  to  help 
remote  workers  with  communication  (read 
“Communications,”  Page  44),  teleconfer¬ 
encing  (read  “Teleconferencing,”  this  page), 
and  collaboration  (read  “Collaboration  Tools,” 


What  I  Learned  About: 

TELECONFERENCING 

Audio  is  the  way  to  go;  use  video  for  building  relationships 

I'm  a  fan  of  audio  teleconferencing,  it  works  well  and  is  low  cost  and  the 
technology  is  mature.  I  do  not  need  an  engineer  to  set  up  a  teleconference,  and  I 
can  use  any  mobile  or  landline  phone.  Video  conferencing  is  more  complicated. 

Reserve  it  for  situations  that  require  face-to- 
face  contact  to  build  relationships.  My  first 
observation  about  video  conferencing  systems 
is  that  poor  video  can  be  tolerated,  but  audio 
must  be  nearly  perfect  for  the  technology  to  be 
useful. 

I  used  the  Windows-based  Polycom  PVX 
software  to  connect  via  H323  to  a  Mac  running 
XMeeting.  It  worked  perfectly,  offering  “good 
enough"  video  from  my  desktop  Logitech 
Fusion  camera  and  headset  microphone.  The 
Mac  side  running  XMeeting  provided  barely 
passable  audio  and  passable  video.  Although 
not  an  H323  solution— and  thus  not  interoper¬ 
able  with  existing  corporate  teleconferencing  systems— iChat  via  Bonjour  using 
the  H264  protocol  provides  higher  quality  audio  and  video  on  a  Mac  than  the 
XMeeting  H323  approach.  IP-based  teleconferencing  (as  opposed  to  ISDN  tele¬ 
conferencing)  worked  on  these  machines. 

The  positive  aspects  of  H323  are  mature  standards.  The  downside:  Video 
takes  a  lot  of  bandwidth  and  it  can  take  teams  of  engineers  to  get  H320  and 
H323  working.  My  experience  with  H320  ISDN  teleconferencing,  which  requires 
a  series  of  digital  telephone  lines,  is  that  it  is  finicky.  I’ve  had  many  ISDN  tele¬ 
conferencing  presentations  fail  completely,  be  interrupted  and  have  variable 
quality  duringthe  course  of  the  call. 

My  second  experiment  involved  connecting  a  Mac  running  XMeeting  with  an 
Ubuntu  Linux  laptop  running  Ekiga.  The  Linux  laptop  did  not  perform  the  audio 
or  video  tasks  well. 

My  video  conference  choice:  Polycom  has  a  business-quality  desktop  tele¬ 
conferencing  solution  that  lets  me  connect  with' collaborators  using  H323  proto¬ 
cols.  (For  full  details  of  the  teleconferencing  experiments,  go  to  www.cio 
.com/article/197800/5.)  -J.H. 


PILOTS 

►  Windows  |  Polycom  PVX 
software,  using  H323  and 
SIP  teleconferencing 
protocols  over  IP. 

►  Mac  |  XMeeting,  an 
open-source  H323  and 
SIP  teleconferencing  tool, 
iChat  via  H264. 

►  Ubuntu  Linux  j  Ekiga,  an 
open-source  H323  and  SIP 
teleconferencing  tool. 
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step 3  Identify  and  evaluate  the  benefits 
of  flex  work. 

As  with  all  projects,  it’s  critical  to  set  benchmarks  for  success 
and  evaluate  progress  toward  those  goals.  To  evaluate  the  impli¬ 
cations  of  flexible  work  arrangements  on  productivity,  employee 
satisfaction  and  IT  staff  providing  remote  infrastructure  sup¬ 
port,  we  ran  two  pilots:  one  with  our  desktop  engineering  team 
and  one  with  our  medical-record  coding  team. 

One  of  our  desktop  engineers  worked  from  home  four  days  a 
week  and  in  the  office  one  day  a  week.  This  engineer  is  respon¬ 


sible  for  developing  the  desktop  images  used  on  Beth  Israel 
Deaconess  Medical  Center’s  8,000  managed  workstations.  His 
work  demands  a  quiet,  controlled  environment  where  he  can 
concentrate  on  complex  programming,  configuration  and  testing 
activities.  From  a  management  perspective,  his  deliverables  are 
deployable  software  images  for  specific  configurations  of  PCs 
that  are  due  on  specific  dates.  During  our  pilot,  he  used  e-mail, 
IM  and  teleconferencing  to  stay  in  touch  with  management  and 
customers.  He  met  all  of  his  deadlines,  and  no  one  complained 
about  his  availability,  work  habits  or  responsiveness. 

For  medical-record  coders,  one  employee  worked  from  her 
home  in  California  and  the  other  three  worked  from  their  homes 
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in  Massachusetts.  The  Massachusetts-based  coders  came  into 
the  office  on  average  twice  a  week  for  work  distribution  or  meet¬ 
ings.  From  home,  they  did  all  the  work  they  would  otherwise 
do  in  the  office:  They  reviewed  and  applied  diagnosis  and  pro¬ 
cedure  codes  on  path  reports,  operative  reports,  lab  reports  and 
notes  in  our  ambulatory  medical  record.  They  used  e-mail  very 
frequently  to  communicate  with  their  managers  and  to  clarify 
with  clinicians  issues  in  the  medical  record.  During  the  pilot, 
they  coded  10  percent  more  records  than  they  typically  code 
when  working  in  an  office. 

Coders  are  challenging  to  hire  in  Boston  due  to  the  large 
number  of  hospitals  competing  for  a  small  number  of  quali¬ 
fied  candidates,  so  a  flexible  work  arrangement  will  enable  us 
to  hire  without  geographic  restrictions. 

Given  the  IT  job  market  and  the  difficulty 
of  recruiting  replacements,  the  benefit 
of  such  flexibility  cannot  be  overstated 
when  you  have  a  seasoned  employee 
who  knows  your  systems.  We  were  able 
to  retain  a  coder  who  moved  and  we 


included  her  in  our  pilot.  For  medical-record  coders,  the  pilot 
program  was  very  successful. 

We  observed  other  benefits  as  well.  The  flexible  work 
arrangements  improved  employees’  quality  of  life.  They’re  not 
stressed  or  tired  from  commuting  so  much,  and  they’re  saving 
money  on  parking  and  gas.  The  arrangements  have  also  freed 
up  office  space. 

Lessons  Learned 

Flexible  work  arrangements  work  best  for  highly  responsible, 
productive  employees  with  good  track  records  who  don’t  mind 
working  alone.  But  when  you  begin  offering  such  arrangements, 
it  creates  the  expectation  that  everyone  can  work  from  home. 

This  is  not  the  case.  Some  employees’  jobs 
may  not  be  conducive  to  working  outside 
the  office.  Some  employees  may  not  be 
trusted  to  work  from  home. 

To  answer  these  issues,  we  used  a  flex¬ 
ible  work  arrangement  framework  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  basis  for  discussion.  Employees  can 


The  Rest  of  the  Story 
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What  I  Learned  About: 

COLLABORATION  TOOLS 

The  beauty  of  blogs,  wikis,  and  online  forums  is  that  you  don't  need  to  be  in  an  office  to 
use  them.  All  you  need  is  a  Web  browser  and  an  Internet  connection. 


I  tried  a  host  of  collaboration  tools 
that  have  potential  usefulness  for  virtual 
teams.  Blogs  are  not  real-time  collabora¬ 
tion  tools  but  they  are  a  remarkable  way 
to  spread  information.  Each  day, !  write 
1000  words  on  my  blog,  Geekdoctor.  I 
don't  use  my  blog  specifically  as  a  tool 
to  support  flexible  work  arrangements, 
but  it  does  help  me  stay  in  touch  with 
staff  and  customers.  I  can  describe  all 
the  details  of  a  strategic  initiative  in  one 
structured  document  that  everyone  can 
read.  Blogger,  WordPress  and  TypePaa 
are  leading  blogging  sites. 

Wikis  are  often  used  to  create  col¬ 
laborative  websites.  At  Harvard  Medical 
School,  the  IT  department  uses  the 
open-source  software  TWiki  as  an 
enterprise  wiki  infrastructure  that  sup¬ 
ports  over  300  knowledge  repositories 
authored  by  departments,  professors, 

IT  staff  and  clinicians.  Having  knowl¬ 
edge  about  commonly  encountered 
problems,  policies,  reference  materials 
and  contact  information  on  a  wiki  is  a 


real  asset  to  remote  workers. 

Document  repositories  such  as 
Microsoft  SharePoint,  Documentum 
and  home-built  intranet  portals  sup¬ 
port  group  document  sharing,  i’ve  used 
SharePoint  as  a  document  repository  to 
coordinate  the  nation’s  healthcare  data 
standardization  process  at  the  Health 
Care  Information  Technology  Standards 
Panel.  SharePoint  is  an  important  docu¬ 
ment  repository  for  my  teams,  both 
onsite  and  offsite,  to  ensure  that  we  all 
have  access  to  working  documents, 
project  plans  and  budgets. 

To  test  social  networking  services 
forcoilaboration,  I  opened  Facebook, 
Linkedin,  Piaxo  and  Second  Life 
accounts.  I  initially  did  not  see  the 
business  value  in  Facebook  but  it  has 
become  an  important  way  for  ad  hoc 
groups  to  form,  exchange  ideas  and 
launch  innovative  applications.  We’re 
using  it  with  external  customers  and 
relying  on  SharePoint  for  internal 
collaboration.  We’ve  found  Linkedin 


and  Piaxo  more  useful  for  contacting 
external  collaborators  than  internal 
groups.  Our  e-mail,  iistserv  and  Share- 
Point  applications  are  the  choice  of  our 
remote  workers. 

Presentation  sharing  tools  seem 
the  most  promising  for  supporting 
remote  collaboration.  They  may  include 
audio,  question-and-answer  features, 
a  whiteboard  and  survey  capabilities. 

I  evaluated  WebEx,  Adobe  Connect, 
Eliuminate  and  GoToMeeting.  (Forfuil 
details  of  these  experiments,  go  to  www 
.cio. com/article/197800/6.) 

My  choice  for  presentation  shar¬ 
ing:  WebEx.  You  can  use  it  to  schedule 
conferences  and  send  e-mail  notifica¬ 
tions  to  attendees.  It  also  integrates  with 
Outlook.  Ail  its  functions  except  video 
teleconferencing  worked  on  all  operating 
systems:  On  Linux,  video  teleconferenc¬ 
ing  is  view-only,  meaning  you  can  view 
others,  but  they  can’t  see  you.  It  costs 
$375  per  month  for  up  to  15  users. 

-J.H. 
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understand  objectively  how  a  flexible  work 
arrangement  may  or  may  not  work  for  them. 
If  a  flexible  work  arrangement,  once  started, 
does  not  work  out,  it’s  easy  to  refer  back  to 
the  framework  document  to  understand 
how  expectations  were  not  met  and  to  justify 
the  suspension  of  the  agreement.  For  those 
who  cannot  do  their  jobs  remotely  but  who 
require  flexibility  due  to  long  commutes  or 
family  demands,  you  can  let  them  work  dif¬ 
ferent  schedules,  such  as  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  or 
four  10-hour  days.  That  way,  more  people 
can  participate  in  flexible  work  arrange¬ 
ments,  which  eliminates  much  of  the  friction 
among  staff  in  different  roles. 

Flexible  work  arrangements  will  also  be 
hard  to  extend  to  new  employees  who  don’t 
know  the  people,  processes  and  policies  well 
enough  to  work  effectively  on  their  own.  I 
recommend  waiting  at  least  six  months  to 
let  new  employees  work  from  home. 

Remote  work  also  challenges  traditional 
command- and-control  methods  of  manage¬ 
ment:  It’s  hard  to  manage  people  you  can’t 


What  I  Learned  About:  WORKING  AT 

Telecommuting  yields  productivity  and  changes  a  viewpoint 


1  tried  working  from  home  last 
November.  I  replaced  scheduled 
plane  flights  with  video  teleconfer¬ 
encing,  moved  in-person  meetings 
to  conference  calls  and  tried  to  avoid 
commuting  for  five  days.  I  found  I  was 
more  productive  at  home  because 
I  could  work  when  I’d  otherwise  be 
stuck  in  Boston  traffic. 

I  did  have  to  go  into  the  office  for 
30  minutes  for  an  unplanned  meeting 
with  a  new  senior  vice  president  of 
facilities.  First-time  meetings— with 
new  employees  or  to  kick  off  a  proj¬ 
ect— seem  to  be  the  one  case  where 
face-to-face  is  truly  important. 

For  a  home  office  to  work,  it  must 
be  a  dedicated  space  with  a  door 
that  can  isolate  the  remote  worker 
from  distractions.  A  sense  of  mental 


the  door  to  the  home  office,  I’ve  com¬ 
muted  to  work  and  will  commute 
home  when  I  exit  my  workspace.  My 
time  at  any  office— home  or  corpo¬ 
rate— requires  a  laser-like  focus  on 
hundreds  of  e-mails,  dozens  of  phone 
calls  and  numerous  negotiations,  all 
of  which  require  my  complete  atten¬ 
tion.  I  can’t  be  distracted  by  dishes  in 
the  sink  or  laundry  in  the  dryer. 

Achieving  mental  separation  is 
one  challenge  of  remote  work.  Not 
being  on  the  front  lines  is  another.  My 
day  takes  place  in  data  centers,  hos¬ 
pital  wards,  boardrooms  and  cubi¬ 
cles.  I  may  be  highly  productive  while 
working  remotely;  I  also  feel  emotion¬ 
ally  separated  from  the  action  if  I 
cannot  walk  to  a  colleague’s  office  or 
assess  a  critical  situation  in  a  hands- 


see.  You  can’t  walk  into  their  office  or  cube 

separation  is  necessary;  As  1  close 

on  fashion.  This  problem  is  more 

The  epoxy 
for  the  modern 
IT  executive. 


HOME  ALONE 


about  perception  than  reality.  With 
the  technology  tools  I’ve  outlined,  I 
can  achieve  all  the  communication, 
coordination  and  leadership  needed, 
but  I’ve  not  yet  personally  adapted 
to  virtual  management.  It’s  a  bit  like 
telesurgery.  You  expect  to  feel  the  heat 
of  the  operating  room  lights,  the  sights 
and  smells  of  cutting  and  sewing, 
and  the  sounds  of  all  your  coworkers 
around  you.  Technically,  telesurgery 
can  be  as  good  as  in-person  surgery, 
but  it  requires  the  surgeon  to  have  a 
mind-set  that  sets  aside  the  sensory 
cues  of  the  traditional  operating  room. 

I  have  been  an  effective  CIO  while 
traveling  400,000  miles  a  year,  so  I 
know  that  I  can  lead  via  BlackBerry, 
phone  calls,  Web-based  collaboration 
and  teleconferencing.  Emotional  com¬ 
fort  will  come  overtime.  -J.H. 


to  ask  them  a  question  or  give  them  a  new 
assignment.  By  changing  the  culture  to 
make  e-mail,  phone  calls,  IM,  blogging, 
wikis  and  WebEx  the  means  of  commu¬ 
nication  and  management  control,  the 
need  to  walk  into  a  cubicle  lessens.  On  the 
employee  side,  regular  status  reports  to  the 
manager  ensure  that  there  are  no  surprises 
about  the  employee’s  performance. 

Of  all  the  lessons  we  learned,  the  most 
important  is  that  employees  and  manag¬ 
ers  create  a  written  plan  for  the  flexible 
work  arrangement  and  describe  specific 
expectations  for  performance.  Both  par¬ 
ties  need  to  constantly  communicate  and 
be  comfortable  with  technologies  such 
as  e-mail,  IM,  phone  conferencing  and 
remote  presentation. 

Flex  Work  Is  Here  to  Stay 

Flexible  work  arrangements  are  not  only 
possible  for  my  staff  and  me,  they  are 
necessary  in  2008.  The  technologies  are 
there  to  support  this  change  to  the  way 
we  work.  However,  it’s  the  policy  changes 


and  management  framework  for  support¬ 
ing  flexible  work  arrangements  that  are 
the  most  important  considerations.  From 
our  experiences,  we  learned  that  creating 
a  flexible  work  template  and  encourag¬ 
ing  a  cultural  change  in  favor  of  remote 
and  asynchronous  communications  over 
in-person  meetings  were  key  to  our  suc¬ 
cessful  pilot. 

Now  that  we’ve  completed  the  initial 
technology  and  policy  evaluation,  we’ll 
expand  our  pilots  over  the  next  few 
months.  I’m  optimistic  that  we’ll  meet 
all  three  goals  for  the  project:  increased 
productivity  and  lower  costs,  improved 
employee  recruitment  and  retention, 
and  better  use  of  space.  I’ll  report  back 
on  our  progress-— from  my  home  office, 
of  course.  BE] 


John  Halamka  is  the  CIO  of  CareGroup,  which 
includes  Beth  Israel  Deaconess  Medical  Center, 
a  Harvard  Medical  School  teaching  hospital.  To 
comment  or  read  an  expanded  version  of  this 
article,  go  to  www.cio.com/article/197800. 


You  need  to  create  a  bond  between  business  and  IT. 

It’s  a  sticky  situation.  You’ve  already  invested  in  technology  to  automate  your  business.  But  users  claim  they  can’t 
get  the  complete,  timely  information  needed  to  make  decisions.  What’s  worse,  you  need  to  demonstrate  ROI  now. 

Which  is  why  you  need  IBM  Cognos  8  Business  Intelligence,  part  of  IBM’s  Information  on  Demand  solutions 
for  business  optimization.  Our  open,  Web-based  SOA  platform  seamlessly  integrates  into  your  existing  infrastructure. 
It  enables  your  users  to  get  the  right  financial  and  operational  information,  how  and  when  they  need  it,  so  they 
can  drive  business  strategy  more  effectively.  Plus,  only  Cognos  has  the  depth  of  expertise  and  best  practices  with 
industry-specific  blueprints  to  accelerate  your  success.  Which  means  that  if  business  and  technology  are  divided, 
you’ve  got  what  it  takes  to  bring  them  together. 

Proceed  with  confidence.™  To  find  out  more,  visit  www.cognos.com/epoxy  today. 
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FULFILLING  THE  ROLE'S  NEW  MANDATE 

By  the  leaders  of  the  CIO  Executive  Council 

Plan  for  Tomorrow’s 
Business  Today 

Groupe  Danone’s  CIO  for  North  America  created  a  team  to  explore  innovative 
technologies  that  are  key  to  his  company’s  future 

BY  E.  JEFFREY  HUTCHINSON 

k  * 

■  e  all  have  a  tendency  to  look  only  at  what  we're 

IBra  BB  doing  today,  instead  of  stepping  back  and  asking,  “What  do 

UV  we  need  to  focus  on  for  the  future?”  Taking  that  step  back  is 

W  wBB  actually  a  step  toward  innovation  and  away  from  stagnation. 
Maybe  you  don’t  need  to  be  on  the  bleeding  edge  and  maybe  you  don’t  have 
the  resources  to  invest  in  multiple  areas.  Still,  you  need  to  ask  the  question: 

What  do  we  need  to  focus  on  to  ensure  the  future 
readiness  of  our  own  IS/IT  organization  and  to 
enable  the  businesses  we  support  to  go  forward? 

Within  DAN’IS  North  America,  Groupe  Dan¬ 
one’s  North  America  IS  team,  we  have  business 
solution  and  infrastructure  technology  teams  that 
focus  on  maintaining,  enhancing  and  running  solu¬ 
tions.  They  handle  the  daily  block  and  tackling  that 
makes  IS  and  the  business  successful— and  make 
sure  that  we  have  the  right  balance  of  investment. 

But  those  of  us  in  leadership  positions  also  have  a 
responsibility  to  consider  how  business  resources 
will  use  technology  in  the  future. 

I’m  part  of  the  generation  that  remembers  life 
before  the  Internet  and  that  chooses  not  to  go  back 
from  e-mail  to  written  correspondence.  Yet  the  gen¬ 
eration  coming  out  of  school  and  into  the  workforce 


today  is  moving  beyond  e-mail  in  favor  of  online 
presence  (instant  and  text  messaging,  chat  rooms 
and  wikis).  They  don’t  believe  in  being  held  captive 
by  e-mail;  instead,  they  operate  by  utilizing  social 
networking  tools. 

They  will  change  the  way  we  do  business,  and  we 
have  to  be  ready.  To  do  this  we  will  need  new  skills 
and  tools  to  help  us  innovate  and  remain  relevant 
in  the  global  community. 

Plan  Today  for  Tomorrow 

To  prepare  for  this  change,  DAN’IS  North  America 
has  brought  in  a  separate  team  called  I&I,  which 
stands  for  informing  and  innovation.  It’s  a  small 
team,  and  its  charter  is  to  look  at  emerging  tools  and 
technology  and  find  ways  to  mainstream  them  into 
the  way  the  business  operates.  I&I  not  only  evalu- 
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Will  They  Follow? 

Pathways.  Turning  today's  IT  professionals  into  tomorrow’s  business  leaders. 

You’ve  set  the  pace.  But  is  your  team  prepared  to  keep  up  with  the  momentous  challenges  they  will  face 
as  our  future  CIOs  and  business  leaders? 

Designed  by  CIOs,  Pathways  is  a  comprehensive  program  for  succession  planning  and  staff  development. 
Pathways  begins  with  a  robust  executive  competencies  assessment  to  identify  individual  strengths  and 
opportunities  for  growth.  Driven  by  these  results,  members  pursue  three  distinct  areas  of  development: 

•  Business:  Veteran  CIOs  mentor  intimate  groups  of  participants  on  the  corporate  politics 
and  pressures  of  the  executive  level. 

•  Leadership:  Twice-monthly  web  seminars  address  specific  executive  core  competencies. 

•  Technoiogy:  Online  global  communities  provide  peer-to-peer  management  insights  in 
key  technology  functions. 

Help  tomorrow’s  leaders  gain  more  of  the  insight  and  knowledge  they  need  to  build  toward  the  next  big 
step  in  their  careers.  Visit  www.cioexecutivecouncii com/pwOl  to  learn  more  about  Pathways  and 
to  enroll  your  team  today. 


Pathways  enrollment  includes  complimentary  attendance  at  the  CIO  100  Symposium  &  Awards  (a  $1,895  value) 

August  24-26,  2008,  Colorado  Springs,  CO 


Pathways 

Advancing  Business,  Technology  &  Leadership  Excellence 


Powered  by 

rSSTBl  CIO  Executive  Council 

Lwl  kWJ  Leaders  Shaping  the  Future  of  Business 


The  Pathways  program  is  offered  by  the  CIO  Executive  Council,  a  member-led  executive  organization,  consisting  of  current 
and  future  business  leaders  working  to  impact  the  intersection  of  business,  technology  and  strategy.  The  CIO  Executive  Council’s 
mission  is  to  foster  measurable  value  for  all  members  by  enabling  them— through  peer  reliance  and  outreach— to  apply  the 
knowledge,  insights  and  best  practices  of  their  peers  to  the  success  of  their  enterprise  and  personal  achievement.  To  learn  more 
about  the  CIO  Executive  Council,  visit  www.cioexecutivecouncil.com. 
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To  see  how  they  did  it, 
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The  Strategic  CIO  FULFILLING  THE  ROLE'S  NEW  MANDATE 


ates  the  ideas  emerging  in  academia  or  from 
the  research  labs.  They  also  look  at  what  is 
starting  to  come  into  the  business  workplace, 
at  technologies  that  we  haven’t  thought  of  as 
tools,  such  as  Facebook  and  Second  Life.  They 
examine  leading  technologies  and  tools  for 
their  ability  to  enhance  market  share,  create  sales  and  increase 
internal  operational  and  employee  efficiency. 

It’s  hardly  rocket  science.  Improving  these  areas  are  goals 
for  every  company  yet  more  often  than  not,  the  solutions 
focus  on  the  present.  We  created  I&I  to  look  past  that. 

One  area  in  which  my  team  has  had  a  major  impact  is  in 
improving  Groupe  Danone’s  North  American  video  confer¬ 
encing  solutions  to  a  point  where  people  want  to  use  them. 

Most  people  don’t  like  traditional  video  conferencing 
because  it’s  hard  to  set  up  and  the  need  to  go  through  outside 
carriers  makes  it  expensive.  However,  earlier  this  year  the  busi¬ 
ness  came  to  us  wondering 


More  Strategic  Advice 


CIOs  discuss  leadership  in  the  CIO 

EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL  OUTLOOK 
video  series  at  www.cio.com/video/ 
outlookseries. 

cio.com 


how  it  could  cut  down  on 
travel  within  the  Ameri¬ 
cas  and  internationally 
(to  Groupe  headquarters 
in  France).  So  we  started 
with  the  question  “Can  we 


Innovation  is  understanding  what 
capabilities  exist  that  we're  not  taking 
advantage  of ,  moving  on  them  and  using 
them  to  improve  how  we  do  business. 


reintroduce  the  concept  of  video  conferencing?”  What  we  came 
up  with  was  a  video  solution  that  uses  the  dedicated  networks 
we  already  have  in  our  facilities,  that  costs  thousands  instead 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  that  pays  for  itself 
after  just  a  couple  of  four-person  meetings.  Plus,  it  supports 
our  sustainability  and  social  responsibility  goals. 

We  also  looked  at  how  we  could  use  webcams  so  video  con¬ 
ferencing  can  be  done  from  one  workstation  to  another,  and 
even  from  multiple  workstations  to  each  other  in  what  we  call 
“The  Brady  Bunch”  effect.  The  success  of  that  led  to  employees 
asking  for  the  capability  when  they’re  remote,  whether  in  a 
hotel  room  or  out  in  the  field.  What  we  see  on  the  horizon  is 
the  idea  of  mobile  Web  and  mobile  vision.  The  next  genera¬ 
tion  of  handheld  devices  and  phones  now  available  in  Asia 
already  has  the  capability  to  support  this. 

Unified  communications  also  figures  into  this  future,  so 
calls  and  video  conferences  can  transfer  seamlessly  from  a 
business  phone  to  a  cell  phone  or  to  a  home  landline. 


I 


How  Far  to  Look  Ahead? 

It  is  I&I’s  responsibility,  enabled  by  our  infrastructure  tech¬ 
nology  team,  to  keep  that  eye  on  the  future.  They  must  also 
partner  with  the  business  solutions  team,  which  has  the 
best  understanding  of  business  requirements  and  can  help 
ensure  that  I&I  does  supports  both  current  investments  and 
Groupe  Danone’s  North  America  (and  global)  initiatives. 

How  far  out  to  look  is  a  question  that  every  CIO  must 
address,  and  it  depends  on  the  role  of  IS  in  the  business  area 
you’re  in.  In  the  consumer  foods  industry,  you  can  be  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage  if  IS  doesn’t  stay  at  the  leading  edge. 
However,  IS  is  not  going  to  change  the  way  the  company  does 
business  overnight.  From  our  point  of  view,  innovation  is 
looking  at  and  understanding  what  capabilities  exist  in  the 
marketplace  that  we’re  not  taking  full  advantage  of,  mov¬ 
ing  on  them  and  then  using  them  to  improve  the  way  we  do 
business  today. 

It’s  also  important  to  realize  that  not  everything  you  try  will 
be  successful.  That’s  the  hard  part.  People  assume  that  if  they’re 
investing  money,  everything  will  work  out.  When  I  started  at 
Groupe  Danone,  we  spent  a  lot  of  time  getting  the  leadership  to 
understand  the  change  we  were  going  to  go  through.  Now  every¬ 
thing  from  I&I  goes  through  incremental  pilots  before  being 
expanded  out,  and  we’re  trying  to  take  a  more  agile  approach. 


We  try  to  provide  some  quick  wins,  solving  some  of  the  initial 
needs  and  problems  that  made  us  look  at  a  new  technology 
while  keeping  an  end  state  in  mind.  But  we  don’t  know  what 
that  end  state  looks  like  until  we  work  our  way  through. 

Don’t  Lose  Focus 

The  realization  that  you  must  have  and  convey  to  your  com¬ 
pany’s  executives  and  your  IS  staff  is  that  investing  with  new 
technologies  is  not  enough.  The  key  to  innovation  is  solving 
business  needs.  We  like  technology,  and  it’s  real  cool  when 
you  get  to  play  with  the  newest  videocam,  but  your  goal  is  to 
make  the  business  more  efficient. 

So  start  small.  Convince  your  executives  that  starting  inno¬ 
vation  somewhere  can  benefit  everywhere.  Specific  initiatives 
for  one  business  unit  can  expand  to  others. 

Once  we  delivered  practical  solutions,  the  business  offered 
additional  funding  because  they  saw  the  benefits.  They  real¬ 
ized  what  our  focus  on  innovation  brings  to  the  table  and  how 
it  will  enable  them  to  continue  to  grow.  BE] 


E.  Jeffrey  Hutchinson  is  Groupe  Danone’s  CIO 
for  North  America  and  a  member  of  the  CIO  Exec¬ 
utive  Council.  To  comment  on  this  article,  go  to 
www.cio.com/article/354613.  flH 


CIO  Magazine's  Custom  Solutions  congratulates  APC  and  SUN  on  the  new... 

Sun  Microsystems  Data  Center 


•  The  World's  Largest  Single  Deployment  of  APC 
InfraStruXure  Hot-Aisle  Containment  Systems  (HACS). 

18  HACS  each  fully  equipped  with  230  APC  Netshelter 
VX  and  220  Sun  Hacks,  InRow  Cooling,  Hack  Power 
Distribution,  Software  and  Environmental  Management 
spread  over  13,000  square  feet. 

•  Data  Center  is  supported  by  2.4  MegaWatts  of  uninterrupted 
power  supplied  by  3  -  800KW  APC  Symmetra®  MW 
Uninterruptible  Power  Supplies  (UPS). 

•  Sun's  efficient  datacenter  design  received  $473,000  in 
rebates  from  their  energy  provider  for  implementing  APC 
Critical  Power  and  Cooling  Solutions,  which  contributed 
to  a  total  rebate  of  $1.2  Million  overall.  The  total  rebates 
included  a  one  time  $250,000  innovation  award.  The  first  of  its 
kind  to  a  technology  company  in  the  Silicon  Valley. 

Featuring  Servers  and  Storage  by: 


•  HACS  averages  range  between  5kw  to  18kw  per  IT  rack, 
making  this  Sun's  highest  density  datacenter,  world  wide. 
No  raised  floor  required. 

•  Testing  proved  that  the  Symmetra  MW  offered  Sun  up 
to  97%  efficiency  and  that  over  a  10-year  period,  the 

possible  energy  savings  to  the  company  could 
exceed  $1  Million  on  the  3  installed  UPS  Systems. 

•  Sun  recently  measured  the  power  efficiency  of  this 
facility  which  resulted  in  a  PUE  of  1.28  (DCiE 

efficiency  of  78%)!  This  significantly  reduces  the 
cost  of  operations  over  data  center 
pre-consolidation  levels. 


To  learn  more  about  this  ultra  efficient  data  center  and  to  download  3  FREE  white  papers 
Visit  www.apc.com/promo  and  enter  Key  Code  c524w 
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